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Planning versus Patching 
By BRADFORD V. CARTER 


maintaining a healthy reconversion economy was 

formulated in terms of control vs. decontrol. The 
Government basically adopted a policy of decontrol. 
The disorganization which followed this policy of 
decontrol forced the Government to improvise more 
controls, but not necessarily wise controls. /¢t is clear 
now that if the reconversion problem had been 
properly formulated. tt would not have been control 
ws. decontrol but planned control vs. 
patching. 

The motivations which prompted the decontrol 
policy after V-J Day were essentially political. The 
working assumption was that labor, government, con- 
sumers and businessmen were tired of heirg “regu 
lated” after five years of it. 
evidence is not conclusive’ on this score. 


Pieetins « after V-J Day, the problem of 


improvised 


Mavbe thev were. The 


The economic realities which were clear to many 
people here before they became facts are now dis- 
iressingly clear to people who couldn't see them com- 
ing. To dump suddenly an integrated and regulated 
war economy on what is supposed to be the automatic 
workings of the market spells disorganization. 

The Office of Eccnomic Stabilization was abolished 
because the stabilizer, Will Davis. had the nerve to 
tay that government would have to establish a posi- 
tive policy of maintaining take-home pay. OFS was 
wubsequently revived to meet a crisis. abolished to 
meet another crisis. 

The War Labor Board was abolished because it was 
supposed to have outlived its functions. When a crisis 
developed, the Wage Stabilization Board was given 
the WLB’s responsibility but no authority to do 
anything. 

Controls over the use of building materials Were 
tevoked only for new controls, new agencies, new regu- 
lations to be established later as the so-called free 
market found itself unable to cope with the acute 
Mortage of housing. Now the new controls, agencies, 
tof fegulations find themselves unable to do much 
tither about the housing crisis, even with the best 
posible intentions on the part of Wilson Wyatt. 

control was scrapped and then we found that 
Mions were not going to take a cut in earnings 
wold @ rise in prices without raising a fuss. When they 
ised hell, new policies were improvised. Even with 
the new policies the unrest still continues. 

The off-again-on-again antics of price control have 
th timulated what amounts to a sellers’ strike with 
Mapect to meat products. And without question, the 
Mecessive slumps in the stock market reflected the 

_ insecurity of the business community 
tansed by these antics. 

Whe because it was too simple, the Government 
wf Bot understand certain basic truths about the 

MyM which a national economy functions. These 

(1) That a total war economy cannot be demobil- 
ight. (2) That if it is demobilized over- 

Wight, the Government steps out of its role as engineer, 
oa sure, but only to be forced in again as fireman 
(i “aid man when everything goes haywire 

there would have been a chance to do an 

fe job of converting the economy to a peace- 

if the Government had planned wisely 

tad had Committed itself in advance to a slow eco- 
™ ilization.—(LPA) 


——— SPHERE ENOUGH 


atertary of Commerce Wallace urges 
ae Tecognize a Soviet sphere of influence. 


—Newspaper headline. 


recognize—yes, Henry, let’s— 
sphere that is the Soviet’s, 

upon a further probe, 
Sphere is found to be the globe. 


= Richerd Armour =—— 
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LaGUARDIA AND THE DP’s 


MARTIN DAVIDSON 
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Wallace's Threat to US Foreign Policy 


HE Madison Square Garden speech of Henry A. 

Wallace could not have been timed better from 

the point of view of Moscow. No wonder /zvestia, 
which seldom finds space for the speeches of Secretary 
Byrnes, printed Wallace’s speech. 

In Berlin—where the battle for German democracy 
will be won or lost—there will be elections in October. 
Marshal Sokolowski, Soviet Military Governor of 
Germany, has been trying to convince pro-democratic 
Germans that the United States is about to withdraw 
from Berlin. Although aware of these rumors, which 
are being spread by the Communists, the American 
Military Government in Germany has done nothing 
to counteract them. 

Wallace’s speech, in which he advocated the reac- 
tionary policy of spheres of influence and a free hand 
for Soviet Russia behind the iron curtain, will now 
give credence to these rumors. 

It will throw consternation into the ranks of the 
Social Democrats, Christian Democrats and other 
anti-totalitarian Germans who stand a good chance of 
heating the Communists despite all the obstacles that 
are being put in their way. 

The effect upon American interests throughout the 
world will be disastrous. All the nations are intently 
watching American policy today, since their own 
policies depend to a considerable extent on that of 
the US Government. All of them remember that the 
two men who rose to leadership simultaneously with 
the end of the European war—Truman and Byrnes 
at first tried to continue the Roosevelt policy of win- 
ning the friendship of Russia by making continual 
concession. In September, 1945, they reached a stale- 
mate; however, a few months later, the Secretary of 
State went to Moscow, again made far-reaching con- 
cessions to Molotov, and reached another “agree- 
ment.” Events soon showed that all these efforts were 
as futile as preceding attempts had been. 

From actual experience, not as a matter of prin- 
ciple, the statesmen of this nation arrived at the con- 
clusion that nothing but a strong and determined 
policy can succeed in the face of the aims and methods 
pursued by Moscow. A sequence of bitter disappoint- 
ments convinced them that the Army, that had begun 


to disintegrale, must be strengthened; that a strong 
Navy and Air Force must be maintained 

Public opinion abroad has been puzzled by these 
ups and downs of American policy and remained 
incredulcus: Is this American trend towards a strong, 
consistent policy merely a maneuver and will it be 
followed by a new relapse into passivity? Will the 
USA stand behind the ideas enunciated by Byrnes at 
Stuttgart? Britain, France, and particularly Russia 
have sought to solve this American puzzle. To the 
Soviet Government it made all the difference whether 
America is actually determined to stop Soviet ex- 
pansion. Or could Byrnes’ oratorical display of force 
he dismissed as a soap bubble because internal dis- 
sension condemns this nation to a state of perpetual 
impotence? 

To this question Wallace and even Truman gave an 
afirmative answer: America has neither leadership nor 
firm policy; no one need take Byrnes seriously, and 
aggressors have nothing to fear from the United States. 

The deal with Russia which Wallace advocates 
pretends to be most “progressive.” In reality, how- 
ever, it is the old isolationism which has moved 
from the “right” to the “left.” The isolation of 
America always means encouragement of the world’s 
aggressors and imperialists. [n the 1930’s, when 
Hitler's empire was the great menace, the isolation 
of America served to facilitate Cermany’s task. 
American isolationists unwittingly abetted Hitler on 
his path of conquest. Today the Covernment of 
Joseph Stalin is the aggressor. The isolation of 
America, advocated by a group of which Wallace is 
the best-known spokesman, would serve the aims and 
imperialist purposes of the Moscow Government— 
until Soviet expansion reaches the stage when military 
conflict becomes inevitable. 

No other government in the world would tolerate 
a challenge like that of Wallace. [n Britain, for 
example, he would be obliged to resign. In Russia, 
such behavior would lead to a trial for treachery, 
and, after having confessed all possible and impossible 
crimes, he would be shot. 

Truman merely silenced Wallace unti] the Paris 
Conference is ended. This is a manifestation of weak- 
ness and misunderstanding. Wallace must go! 
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ideas in action; events as they 














Wallace, Lerner, O'Donnell, Foster & Co. 


but this one demonstrates that until it was explained to him, the President didn’t 


T ise ti on blunder was one of his sorriest performances. He has made howlers, 


know the difference between the Byrnes and Wallace policies. 


Max Lerner was pleased by the Daily Worker’s attack on Wallace, saying this 


proved Wallace is neither 
Wallace, the DW changed its line: “ 


pro-Soviet nor 


openly confessed his abandonment of the policies of the late President 


After thinking things over, the 


shortcomings,” Wallace’s 


people” for peace and friendship with Russia. 


anti-Soviet. 
$y slapping Wallace in the face, President Truman 


American Communist Politburo decided that, 


speech was “prcgressive,” 


But after Truman repudiated 


Roosevelt.” 
“despite 


and “expressed the desire of the 


The DW editorial and the ’M editorial on September 16 were remarkably similar. 


FM ended with “The fight has just 
to fight for peace.” 

John O'Donnell, malodorous columnist 
for the reactionary “NY Daily 
which has the circulation of 
any American newspaper, gloats over 
the isolationism in Wallace's 
“It is a surprise, but 
to note that Brother Henry is the first 

. to confess his political sins in fol- 
lowing the internationalism of 
velt and Wilson.” O'Donnell comments. 
He sa_s he thought in 1939 and still 
thinks that follow 
Washington's advice and keep out of 
European entanglements. But we med- 
died in European affairs, and “hence 
today’s global horrors.” 


News,” 
largest 


speech. 


heart-warming. 


Roose- 


America should 


In other words, 


O'Donnell is as willing to let Russia 
have Eastern Europe, etc., as is Wal- 
lace, and PM, and William Z. Foster. 


Stalin has strangely assorted allies in 
his drive for the conquest of Eurasia 


Stclemcte Evidently men like Sen- 
Cver ator Vandenberg want to 
Tries’c he told daily what Russia 

wants. So Moscow obliges 
once again and makes clear what Soviet 
foreign policy seek ter influence, 
power, like any other big nation, but 
‘much more », and in the totalitarian 
fashion Trieste is the latest instance: 
the USA, Britain and France seek a 
reasonable compromise which would give 


the free territory of Trieste an interna- 


tional 


g authority independent 


yovel 
governir 


of any dictation or veto; Russia wants 
, ' 


to give her Yugoslav itellite the pre- 


ponderant position. The Soviet “inter- 


) 9 +) “ ; al 
pretation ol he word nternationali- 


zation” is as phony as the meaning given 


to “democracy” o1 “denazifi- 
cation.” 
Hence the Australian proposal to give 


authority over Trieste to an international 


commission not to the UN Security 
Council is correct under the circum- 
siances, though it makes clear that 
the Security Council impotent. “The 
arbitrary, dictatorial use of the veto 
power has brought the UN Security 


Council into disrepute in the eyes of the 
world,” said Col. W. R. Hodgson. If one 


power can veto any decision, there can 


be no effectual administration of any 


city and chaos. It would 


duplicate the 


only stalemate 


situation in Germany, 
, 


Austria, and Korea, where the big powers 


can never agree. 

Byrnes acceded to the phony Soviet 
proposal to “internationalize” Trieste at 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting - 
Molotov to come to 


in order to induce 


the Paris Peace Conference. This con- 


cession brought only bitterness. The 
Soviet proposal is only a Machiavellian 
scheme to establish a transitional regime 
under Yugoslav control which would lead 
to eventual absorption by Tito 

Italy proposes a plebiscite to determine 
the border between Yugoslavia and Italy 
lia. The 

Atlantic 
what it said about no territorial changes 
without the 


volved. 





in Venizia Git Italians seem to 


believe that the Charter meant 


cousent of the peoples in- 





7 . 
Viet France and the new Government 
Noam of Viet Nam signed an accord 
giving Viet Nam dominion status 
in the Indo-China Federation. France 
THE NEW 
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Bethesda 


begun” 


and the DW ended “We have just 


LEADER is published every Saturday by The New Leader: Publishi A 


begun 








foreign policy. 
President Ho 


leader. He ran 


continues to control 
Signer for Viet 


Minh, Communist 


Nam was 
Chin 
France 


away to sea as a boy, and in 


became a Socialist and later a Commu- 


nist. He attended the Lenin Institute in 


Moscow, became a Soviet citizen, and 
after seven years of training was sent 
to China and then to Siam. He vainly 


tried to organize a Viet Nam revolt in 
1930. Like the Chinese comrades, he says 
now that Viet Nam is not yet ready for 
Communism. Whether it is ready to serve 
as a spearhead for the Russian drive in 


Southeast Asia, he sayeth not. 





Ho Chin Minh 


Dr. Oscar 


old and Jewish administrator 


Soviet Wilhelm, 60 years 
Justice 

of Jewish-owned property in 
Austria, has been sentenced to two years 
in a Siberian forced labor camp for de- 
fying Soviet resisted the 
seizure of Jewish property by the Rus- 
The Nazis 


Austria, 


orders. He 
sians as reparations. seized 
this Jewish 
hence the 

assets” to which they are entitled. 


property in and 


Russians call it “German 

Chancellor Figl challenged the right 
of Russia to seize the property and the 
right to send Austrians to Russian 
jails for violation of decrees in: the 
Seviet zone in Austria. Other Jews 
have been arrested for resisting Soviet 
seizure of their property; meantime 
the confiscation continues. 


Freedom of The independent and/ 
Press Passing or, commercial news- 
paper, not subsidized 


by the state or by a party, is disappear- 
ing in most of Europe. A last- 
ditch fight is being waged by independent 
newspaper publishers in Austria for 
survival. What want is 
enough—the same rights as party and 
government publications have, and the 
same quantity of newsprint. 


futile, 


they simple 


What this means in American terms 
is this—every either 
become a party organ in the narrow and 


newspaper would 
bad sense or be suppressed, from the 
NY Times to the CS Monitor and the 
Daily News, and in addition the weeklies 
would cease publication, from Time and 
The New Republic to The New Leader. 
This would mean the end of any real 


freedom of the press. The citizen of 
most European countries today can read 
only official news which has passed the 
censor, printed in publications which are 
subsidized by either the state or a party 
licensed by the state. 

If there is the same development in 
ithe USA those of us who have attacked 
the venal “capitalist” press which de- 
pends upon advertising and upon circu- 
lation (popularity) for profits, and is 
sometimes unduly influenced by big busi- 
ness, will regret the passing of the com- 
mercial and independent press, including 
even those reactionary which 
pollute political thinking. 

Without freedom of. the ‘press, no 
other freedom can exist. And that 
means freedom for the reactionary 
press (including the Daily Worker as 
well as the Hearst-McCormick-Patter- 
son press) as well as for those liberals 
approve. The surest sign that free- 
dom and democracy are on the retreat 
throughout Europe is the shrinking 
of the truly free press. It has 
appeared in the Soviet sphere and is 
in eclipse even in Western Europe, fore- 

shadowing totalitarianism. 


sheets 


dis- 


x a 


THIS PEACE-TORN WORLD 

@a Chicago Tribune reporter who 
has followed Field Marshal Montgomery 
on his American tour asserted that the 
British general has been preparing the 
Anglo-American 
He has urged standardization 
and British 
with 


way for an military 
alliance. 


of the 


forces in 


American armed 


conferences Amer.can 
military leaders, so that they might be 
joint 
makes Col. Robert R. McCormick of the 
Tribune and Ralph Ingerscll of PM very 


mad. 


combined under command. This 


@ Seymour Freidin of the NY He 
Tribune 


Greece, 


rald- 
reports a reign of terror in 
Opposition to the 
government is ruthlessly suppressed, he 
writes, and UNRRA supplies are 
held from communities controlled by th 
EAM. Government officials deride de- 
mocracy as synonymous with 
The Communists profit from this 
and moderate republicans 
“The rank-and-file are 


with- 


> 





Commu- 
nism, 
persecution 


are discouraged. 


being driven into the Communists’ 
arms.” 
a. <. Sedgwick of the NY Time ts 


however, places the major blame upon 
the Communist-led EAM which is sup- 
plied with arms by Russia via Bulgaria, 
Albania and Yugoslavia. 

The British are beginning the reduc- 
tion of their forces in Greece. 


monarchist, 


@ American Communists are Urging 
homeless veterans to follow the exainple 
of the British squatters, who, led ’ 
Communists, took possession of empty 
homes and apartments with ‘orderly 
lawlessness.” Evicted by the Longa 
police the squatters led a protest 
This is 


Communists. 


oy 


don 
demon. 
applesauce {), 
No reports of simila; 
rect action have come from Mosc, 
where the housing shortage is fa 
than in London, 


stration. 


e 


Worse 


e . * 


@ The general convention of th 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the USA 
adopted a resolution favoring abolt i, 
of the veto power in the UN Security 
Council and the extension of the pring 
ples of democratic world government, 


* x . 


@ Argentina took another step toward 
total Fascism in establishing a bureay 
for “thought control.” Anything the dic. 
doesn’t like will be branded q 
“malicious lie” against the State and th 
“liar” will be jailed. The ‘bureay wij 
citizens to 
neighbors to the police. 

The Peron regime ordered an increas 
in pay for radio musicians early this 


tator 


encourage denounce their 


year; the radio stations refused and the 
musicians struck; now the dictatorship 
has declared the strike illegal and the 
stations have hired non-union musiciayy, 

Peron also promised that before his 
presidential term ends, “not an inch 
of soil” will belong to a foreigner, ané 
that all big industries will: be national- 
ized, and the others state-controlled.’ 

Labor unions are becoming part of the 
state apparatus, as in Nazi Germany— 
and Seviet Russia. 

© J ” 

@ He who rides a tiger dare not dix 
mount, it is said; but France seems about 
ready to get off the back of the Russian 
bear and ally herself with the lion and 
the eagle. 

os 

@ The Austrian Institute for Economie 
Research estimates that the total 
of all Austrian production is about equa 
to the costs of oecupation. The bear's 
share goes to the Red Army, much larget 
than the other forces occupying Austr 

In a very blunt speech General Mark 

Clark proposed that the USA grants 

big loan to Austria to save the country 

from Soviet domination. He rebuked 
the Russians for refusing to cooperalt 
with the other Allied powers, am 


value 


urged a firm policy against further ap 
peasement. He said the Russians hart 
grabbed Austrian food and oil at th 
expense of the people and are conlis 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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NEW INDIAN GOVERNMENT: After being sworn in at Delhi, India, and afte ° 
their first meeting, members of the new Indian Interim Government posed 


for ! 


= & 


picture. They are, from left to right: Sarat Chandra Bose, Jacjiven Ram, Dr. Ra 
Prasad, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Asap Ali, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehrv. 
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g Director-General of UNRRA, 
A Fiorello LaGuardia holds in his 
hands the power of life or death 
over some hundreds of thousands of dis- 
placed persons in Europe. LaGuardia 
has declared himself in opposition to 
any attempt to convert UNRRA into a 
political instrument. But if reports 
about the Little Flower’s recent doings 
jn Europe are correct, then—possibly 
without realizing it—he has been using 
UNRRA as an instrument of the totali- 
tarian states against the hapless refu- 
gees whom the NKVD hangmen are so 
anxious to have repatriated. 

“ff [ am given a free hand,” said 
LaGuardia, “I will solve the problem of 
the deportees and the expatriates. My 
plan has already been approved by 
Marshal Tito, and I hope to be able to 
obtain the agreement of Warsaw. These 
governments will undertake to give good 
treatment to repatriates, and informa- 
tion bureaus will be set up to help those 
who are affected. Of some 800,000 dis- 
placed persons, I hope to be able to 
convince more than 400,000 to return.” 
(Quoted from Paris Actualité, Septem- 
ber 1, 1946.) 

LaGuardia is not a fellow-traveler. 
His was one of the few courageous 

F voices in America at the time of the 
murder of Alter and Erlich in. Kuy- 
bishev. But he is vulnerable to flattery 
and an amateur in dealing with the 

Communists: and he has developed an 
} unreasoning admiration for the Mos- 
cow's Yugoslav Gauleiter and his pe- 
} caliar brand of “people’s democracy.” 

The following letter is from an inmate 
of El Shatt, a camp for displaced Yugo- 
slavs in Egypt, which is administered 
by UNRRA. If this letter is true, then 
obviously the displaced persons in Eu- 
rope require a new custodian. 


* 


E., SHATT, Egypt. — Fiorello la- 
Guardia, Director-General of UNRRA, 
Visiied the refugee camp at El Shatt on 
Joly 17, 1946. The refugees had been 
looking forward to the event, especially 
after LaGuardia’s speech before the 
Economic and Social Council of the UN, 
ind they had made preparations for a 
teremonial welcome. Speeches had been 
prepared, flowers had been gathered and 
arranged, the camp had been cleaned 
%, and an appeal had been drafted. 
+». The camp was at fever pitch w' ea 
+, LaGuardia arrived. .. . Stepping out 
of his car ahead of a group of sub- 
«dinates, he addressed himself abruptly 
% @ group of refugees who had ad- 
Yanced to meet him, 





































CLASSIFICATION 


Asked how he classified himself, 
Senator Taft said he is a “con- 
servative liberal.’—News item. 
Senator Taft is extremely able 
At picking himself an all-purpose 

label, | 
One which, when uttered with 

_ Proper stress, | 
Gives either faction a pleasant Yes. 
One also that can, to fit the leaning, 

turned around without change | 
of meaning. 


Conservative liberal—who _ could 
4 ask more? 
"Ss nothing against and it’s every- 
’ thing for. 
Us a little of this and a little of 
” that, 
t's high stiff collar and rakish hat. 
whitish black or like blackish 
li white, 
ke rightish left or like leftish 
It _ 
~ all to all, whatever the view. 
‘verything, and it’s nothing too. 





Richard Armour —— 





ustodian of the Refugees 


LaGuardia Attempts to Coerce Yugoslavians to Return to Terror 


By Martin Davidson 


Special Correspondent in Europe 


“Why don’t these women and children 
go home?” 

The answers came in a chorus from 
every side “We can’t return, sit, because 
of the terror in Yugoslavia.” ... “We 
have nothing to go back to. Everything 
we had is either burned or destroyed.” 
»-- “In Yugoslavia, sir, there is none 
of the freedom and democracy promised 
to us by the Western Allies. Instead, 
there is Communism.” 

“That is not true,” replied LaGuardia. 

“It is true, sir,” one of the refugees 
persisted, a trifle perplexed. 

“Why don’t you send a delegation to 
Yugoslavia? I guarantee that the dele- 
gation will return safely.” 

To this question, a refugee spokesman 
answered in Italian: “Sir, thousands and 
thousands of ‘delegates’ have gone from 
this camp, but the great majority of 
them, some quite openly, others by means 
of innuendos, write to us that they 
regret that they returned to their home- 
lands because, as bad as they are, con- 
ditions in El Shatt are preferable to 
conditions in Yugoslavia. Many of them 
said that if they could, they would 
gladly return to the camp. They urge 
us not to hurry home and assure us 
that anywhere would be better than 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. They say that above 
the entry to Yugoslavia there should be 
written the inscription: ‘Abandon hope, 
all ye who enter here.’ ”’ 

“That isn’t true,” snapped LaGuardia 
in Serbo-Croat, although the conversa- 
tion until that point had been in Italian. 

“But it is true!” remonstrated the 
refugees. “Do you want to see some of 
the letters? We have hundreds of them.” 

“Soon we will have to disband this 
camp, and then where will you go?” 

“We, too, hope that we shall-enot have 
to stay here for long. The world is a 
large splace, and there will be room for 
us somewhere. We want to earn our 
bread by working. Send us onywhere, 
but not to Yugoslavia.” 

“You go home!” ordered LaGuardia 
hurriedly. 

Women’s voices were heard from the 
crowd: “How can we go home. when 
the Partisans have thrown our bus- 
bands’ bodies into the ditches, and when 
we know that the same fate awaits us 
if we return?” 

“That isn’t true,” reiterated LaGuardia. 

“It is true! It ts true!’ This time 
there were more voices. “We have seen 
the horrors of Partisan rule with our 
own eyes. We have felt the regime of 
the commissars on our own bodies. So 
we speak from experience.” 

A former Czech soldier approached 
LaGuardia and said: “I fought with the 
British Army against the enemy in the 
African campaign. I was wounded twice 
and decorated three -times. We were 
promised much, but nothing has come 
of all the promises. That: is why I am 
forced to live here in the desert as a 
refugee.” 

“Whose fault is that?” retorted La- 
Guardia. Then he entered his car- and 


drove away. 
te . + 


Tue crowd was left dumfounded. They 
looked mutely at one another as they 
dispersed. All the preparations for the 
ceremonial welcome for LaGuardia had 
been wasted, and all the hopes we had 
entertained at the ‘ime of his arrival 
had been shattered. 

After this incident, a deputation rep- 
resenting the refugees met LaGuardia 
in the office of the director of the camp. 
The personnel of the deputation had 
been appointed by the UNRRA authori- 
ties. Dr. Vuchkovich, who was the hos- 
pital physician and an UNRRA official, 
acted as interpreter. 

LaGuardia came in, followed by the 
UNRRA director for the Middle East, 
Mr. Weddington, and five other people. 


He immediately addressed himself to 
Dr. Vuchkovich, speaking in a dictatorial 
manner: “Ask them, without wasting 
any time, why they don’t go back to 
their homes.” A member of the depu- 
tation answered: “Because we don’t 
agree with the system in Yugoslavia 
today.” 

“T haven’t been in agreement with the 
system in my country for the past thirty 
years,” snapped back LaGuardia, “but [ 
haven’t left my country because of that.” 

“Yes, but you have freedom,” broke in 
another member. 

LaGuardia’s voice rose: “How do you 
know there is no freedom in Yugo- 
slavia?” 

“Because [ was under Partisan rule 
for five months.” 

LaGuardia now addressed himself to 
the first delegate: “We are going to 
disband this camp. What will you do 
then?” 

“We hope that there will be some 
corner of the world where we shall be 
able to work and earn our bread.” 


is true because I personally had a simi- 
lar experience.” 

Turning to Director Brown, LaGuardia 
asked: “Is this man an UNRRA offt- 
cial?” 

When the director said yes, LaGuardia 
barked: “Then from today on he no 
longer is one.” 

After this, there was dead silence, 
The talks between the delegation and 
Fiorello LaGuardia had come to an end, 
Then LaGuardia received a delegation 
representing the Italians. Then he had 
a meeting with the local UNRRA offi- 
cials. His entire visit lasted exactly one 
hour and forty-five minutes. 

He came and went as the wind does, 
but his fleeting visit left deep scars on 
the hearis of the refugees of El Shatt. 
(lind of letter.) 


* * * 


Hav LaGuardia been taken in by 
Tito’s democracy one yéar ago, when 
self-deception on this score was fashion- 
able in the democratic world, one might 
be able to excuse him. But that he 
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LaGuardia gesticulated excitedly: “You 
can start looking at once! Go at once!” 

“Provide us with identity papers and 
passports, and we shall be very happy 
to go at once.” 

LaGuardia turned to the director of 
the camp and ordered peremptorily: 
“Brown, give them the documents. I 
don’t care where they go.” Then, to Dr. 
Vuchkevich, said: “Ask him whether he 
would be willing to go back to Yugo- 
slavia in my company.” 

“Thank you,” replied the delegate 
when the question was put to him. “I 
haven’t any intention of going through 
again what I’ve already gone through.” 

“And what did you go through?” 
queried LaGuardia, his voice rising to 
high pitch again. 

“I was arrested and sentenced to be 
shot.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf didn’t know at the time, but later 
I, found out that I was considered an 
Anglophile and a Royalist.” 

LaGuardia said: “That’s impossible. 
Anglophile? As far as I know, the 
Partisans fought together with the Eng- 
lish against the Germans. Isn’t that so, 
doctor?” 

Dr. Vuchkevich replied: “Yes, but 
they were against the British neverthe- 
less. I know that what the delegate says 
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should have defended Tito’s regime ba- 
fore those who have fled from its terror, 
that he should have attempted to coerce 
them into returning when Britain and 
America are at last beginning to realize 
the nature of the Yugoslav “democracy” 
they helped to create—this is some- 
thing that defies understanding. Had 
LaGuardia taken time off from his chess- 
games with Tito to confer with British 
and American journalists, UNRRA offi- 
cials and members of the diplomatie 
corps, he would have had no difficulty in 
discovering the truth. 

He would have learned of the 
mass executions which took place after 
the liberation, in which thousands of 
people were lined up before open pits 
and mowed down by machine-guns. He 
would have seen letters such as that 
written by a young student who re- 
turned from Dachau to Tito’s demo- 
cratic Federal Yugoslavia: “I would 
prefer a year at Dachau to a month 
in Sternishche” (the Slovene concen- 
tration camp of which he was an in- 
mate). 

No, Mr. LaGuardia, UNRRA should not 
be used as a political instrument. And 
certainly not as a weapon against the 
hundreds of thousands of displaced per- 
sons in Europe whose only crime is that 
they refuse to make peace with totali- 
tarianism. 





The Home Brout 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Competition for Hollywood 


E are all furious over the fail- 
W:: of the films to give us civil- 
ized entertainment. Every grouy 


of intelligent movie-goers has its own 
pet peeve. Of late the chorus of com- 
plaint has Holly wood’s 
harvest of death and destruction. In a 


centered on 
recent number of the magazine Com- 
mentary Siegfried Kracauer, « the 
Museum of Modern Art, goes so fai 

fo suggest that the present vogue of 
murderous gangsters on the screen is 
undermining faith 

} 


, in our CiviliZavion 


) “Threatening allu- 






| ions and dreadful 


possi b ilities, ne 


I[writes, “evoke 

j | world in which every- 
| body else, and ne 
| body is afraid of 





everybody else, and 
no one know vhen 
or where the ulti- 


Imate and inevitable 
' 


- = horror may arrive.” 
Boha an “affinity between 
adism and Faseism,” 
and what we are seeing and feeling now 
is not entirely unlike what went on in 
pre-Nazi Germany. 

It may not be as bad as al! that, but 
it is bad enough. The wide discontent 
with the products of our leading enter- 
tainment industry is amply justified. If 
the fabricators of motor cars, washing- 
implements met a 


machines or farm 


similar barrage of discontent their 
engineers would be quickly called on the 
carpet. But MGM and Warner Brothers 
proceed with perform- 


calmly repeat 


ances. And there seems to be nothing 
we can do about it. Or is there? 

A French writer on films suggests an 
idea which may contain a glimmer of 
hope. His name is Jean R. Debrix, and 
he publishes his comment in that con- 
sistently charming and _ thoughtful 
monthly magazine, Revue de la Penade 
Frangaise, which has bravely kept the 


light of French culture burning here in 


BEAR FACTS 





Tu E Russian bear, despite his scow! 
| And muscle-twitching jaws, 
} 


Despite his most unpleasant grow! 
| And show of teeth and claws, 


~ 


} 
/Cannot, though rabidly afoam, 
Contrive, it seems, to scare 

| Us half so much as, closer home, 


The rampant Wall Street bear. 











Richard Armour 


New York during the bitter years of 
war. Don’t get the idea that M. Debrix 
is particularly bent on improving Amer- 
That is my angle, not his. 
The article in the September number 
of the Revue is entitled “American Films 


ican films. 


Against French Films.” It opens with 
a note on the recently completed Blum- 
Byrnes agreement for the exchange of 
French and American moving-pictures. 
The author explains that such an inter- 
change may well be supposed to earry 
a threat to the French cinema industry. 
The studios of Paris are cruelly handi- 
capped by the war, the lack of materials, 
the depreciation of equipment. The 


most enterprising Frenchman might 


well hesitate before entering 


ipon com- 
petition with all of the immense re- 


sources of Hollywood. 


But, says M. Debrix, the French case 
is far from hopeless. The French can 
defend themselves against quantity with 
With good luck and plenty of 


energy they can give their productions 


quality. 


that touch of perfection which before 
the war won for them the second place 
in international competition. 


In such a contest it is intellectual, 
artistic quality which counts rather than 
economic or commercial advantage. And 
from this point om M. Debrix undertakes 
a gentle but illuminating 
between the characteristics of our two 


comparison 


nations as they express themselves on 
the silver screen: “The American spirit 
is very different from ours. It gives 
birth to a conception of man, of life, 
of the world very strange to us. It is 
not without reservations and a feeling 
of opposition that the French mind, pro- 
foundly permeated with the traditions 
of classicism, will receive the products 
of the trans-Atlantic spirit, a spirit 
characterized by its dynamism, its naive 
faith in progress, its inborn sense of the 
future, its distrust of the permanent, 
its indifference to established values, its 
leve of standardization, its methods of 
structure, apparently so illogical but 
obviously so effective. It has been 
customary to deprecate American pro- 
ducers for exhibiting men and life in 
ways that are superficial and puerile, 
for saerificing psychology to movement, 
building 
their stars into a naive and artificial 
mythologieal cult. They will do well to 
pay attention to the reactions of the 
French public and select for showing in 
this country pictures adapted to the 
atmosphere created by years of native 


for attaining their ends by 


production and by the activities of the 


cinema clubs. 











By-Passed 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Lewis Post-Dispatch. 








“But, taking these things for granted, 
let our friends from USA come on! 
There is in France a great enthusiasm 
for all that originates in America. Amer- 
ican literature is received with excep- 
tional favor. Dos Passos, Faulkner, 
Caldwell, Hemmingway, Steinbeck have 
revolutionized the French novel. No 
doubt the American cinema, with the 
incomparable qualities which give it the 
first place in the world, originality, vigor 
and perfection of technique, will have a 
great influence on the motion pictures 
of France and on the entire spirit of 


our nation. 


“The showing of American films in 
France is awaited as the plays of Shake- 
speare may have been in the 17th 
Century or the Russian novelists in the 
19th. Pitiless to mediocre productions, 
French criticism will not hesitate to hail 
distinguished and substantial produets 
which come to us from the California 


studios. 


“The success of Citizen Kave furnishes 
indisputable proof of this French atti- 
tude. For weeks all Paris has been lin- 
ing up to see this play. Orson Welles 
eclipses Bikini in the public press. 
Finally one is led to acknowledge that 
the talking-picture has attained an 
originality and perfection equal to that 
of the silent film in its best period. Still 
one cannot but record certain reserva- 
tions on the psychology and the motiva- 
tion of the production. The apparent 
lack of logic in the construction, the 
fraetionalization of the action detract 
fiom the total] effect and interfere with 
the projection of the characters. A 
French spectator, nonplussed by the 
unusual, has difficulty in keeping his 
mind fixed on material which is so atom- 
ized. The psychological unity of the 
narrative and that of the emotions of 
the spectator are interrupted—so the 
film, even though it imparts vivid intel- 
Jectual satisfaetion, still leaves the on- 
looker in a_ state that 
indifference.” 


borders on 


Citizen Kane, M. Debrix notes, is to 


A N unconfirmed report from Polish 
sources in this country states that the 
Warsaw regime recently signed an 
agreement turning over 1,250,000 acres 
of newly acquired Polish territory to 
the Soviet Government. The Russians 
are to use this territory, located be- 
tween the Oder and Neisse Rivers, for 
resettling demobilized Red Army sol- 
diers. If this report is true, it will 
write a definite finis to any hopes of 
Polish independence in the predictable 
future. 





* ~ a 


@ The only Jewish newspaper in 
Poland today is the government con- 
trolled New Life. This journal recent- 
ly wrote enthusiastically that, “It 
was very difficult for the Jews to de- 
part from Soviet Russia where their 
life and safety were secure. The 
Jews developed a great liking for the 
good-hearted. and sincere Russian 
people.” But the Falestine paper 
Hatzofeh, which is zot controlled by 
any government, expressed a contrary 
sentiment: “One’s hair stands on end 
at the thought of the 600,000 Jews 
who were deported to Siberia and of 
whom only 140,000 returned. The re- 
maining ones died of hunger and cold 
in the plains of Siberia.” 

of “* a 

@ By the end of 1946 the entire 
Second Army Corps of General 
Wladislaw Anders, as well as other 
Polish units, will have been trans- 
ferred to the British Isles. The Brit- 
ish Army has formally asked these 
Poles te sign up for a two-year period 
in the Resettlement Corps in Britain. 
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Notes from Poland 


be followed soon by The Foxes, Th 
Magnificent Ambersons, Mrs, Minive, 
Cover Girl, Fantasia and ten other fils 
which have been preceded by ~ effecting 
blasts of publicity. The French, jt would 
appear from his account, look forward 
to this adventure in internationalisy 
with interest and hope. 


Can We Learn From the French? 


Waar interests me is not what the 
French can learn from us but what yw 
can learn from the French. Ty 
prospective offerings from the studigy 
of Paris include a good many items 
calculated to raise high hopes. Mare 
Carné, who gave us Quai des Brume, 
is producing a new picture to be called 
Les Portes de la Nuit. Jean Coctean js 
said to have completed La Belle at iy 
Béte, based on a classical version of the 
fairy tale. René Clair, at last returned 
to Paris from Hollywood, is at work 





ous French classic are to be mirrored 
on the sereen—among them Andre Gide’ 
Pastorale, Victor Huge’ 
Quatre-Vingt-Treize and Stendhal’s I 
Rouge at le Noir. 


Symphonie 


M. Debrix writes with breezy good 
will: “Let the Americans come.” | 
spond with additional 
“Come on, you French.” You may nee 
us. We need you more. We lack your 
gitt for imagination which has a com 
vineing logic of its own, your talent for 
presenting simple people and things ia 
a direet and unspoiled way which give 
them significance. And we have neve 
discovered, as you have, that conscience 
has as much to do with art as with 
morals. As we welcome the films from 
your country which come to us in # 
cordance with the new agreement, we 
have the hope that Hollywood will leam 
from Paris. If our hope is justified, we 
shall be amply repaid for the loan whieh 
Leon Blum negotiated in Washington 
A couple of touches of the French spirit 
on our screen should be worth at least 
a couple of billion dollars. 


enthusiasm: 


Throughout this period they will be 
treated as British soldiers, will enjoy 
all British Army privileges, and will 
be paid according to their Polish 
military rank. However, they may 
also look for civilian employment in 
Britain and the Dominions individual- 
ly, and if they find work they will be 
released from the Corps. 

It is tentatively estimated that the 
Resettlement Corps will number about 
160,000 men. Some 30,000 of them 
are expected to have their families 
stay in Britain. The first man to el 
list in the Corps was the Chief of the 
Polish General Staff, the one-eyed 
hero of Tobruk, General Stanislaw 
Kopanski. 

The first 800 Poles from Anders 
Army will soon arrive in Canada 
be settled on farms. 

” 


@ In the referendum last June the 
Polish Government used police terror 
ism, stuffed the ballot boxes, and ® 
many districts was able to count the 
votes without an opposition check. 
Nevertheless the four-party coalition 
was able to claim only 68 percent of 
the votes. But in the Home Nation® 
Council, Poland’s provisional Parlit 
ment, the Government retains almost 
90 percent of the mandates—385 
of 437. 

x + ’ 

@ On August 6, under pressure 
from UNRRA Director Fiorello + 
LaGuardia, General McNarney & 
missed all Polish liaison officers » 
DP camps opposed to the Communists 
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American Writers Refuse to Don AAA Uniform 


\HE totalitarian plan of control of 
TT anercan screen, radio and maga- 

zine writers hatched by the com- 
nissars in Hollywood is under fire from 
the liberal, non-Communist wing of the 
fiterary world. 

First exposed by The New Leader, the 
American Authors Authority was con- 
jemned by Louis Bromfield, Katherine 
Brush, John Erskine and fifty other 
writers as a “sinister movement to es- 
tablish dictatorship over the films, radio 
and publishing of books and magazines.” 
Striking back at the Communist plot, 
these authors have formed the American 
Writers’ Association and are now hold- 
ing organizational meetings out of 
which will grow a permanent group to 
fight the Stalinist drive to win influence 
and control over. the literary world. 


In their first public statement, the 
American Writers’ Association said it 
had been charged publicly that “this 
whole authoritarian plan (of the Authors 
Authority) was inspired by Communists. 
The charge is made that the Screen 
Writers Guild has well-known pro-Com- 
munists in its leadership, and that the 
Daily Worker and other Communist pub- 
jcations are supporting the project. 
DW's Samuel Sillen calls the American 
Writers Association “‘the closest thing to 
a fascist literary front that we have yet 
seen in America.” 

John Howard Lawson, the Screen 
Writers’ Guild brain-truster and one of 
the authors of the AAA scheme, reports 
regularly to the Communist Party’s na- 
tional committee on his Hollywood ac- 
tivities. The New Leader believes that 
V. J. Jerome and other heads of the 
Communists’ “cultural commission” in 
New York are working with Lawson to 
wet up the AAA with the Screen and 
Radio Writers’ Guilds. The Communists 
also have a powerful voice in the Au- 
thr’s League and the Dramatists’ 


league, the other two affiliates of the 
AAA, : 


Working under Lawson is Dalton 
Trumbo, another Communist who is 
the editor of the Sereen Writer, 


dicial organ of the Screen Writers 
Guild. Lester Cole, first vice-president 
of the Guild, is another advocate of the 
AAA plan. In 1939 Cole defended the 
Moscow purge “trials.” 

Despite the 


evidence pointing to 
Communist 


control of the proposed 
AAA, Elmer Rice, president of the 
Authors’ League, jumped to the defense 
Lawson et al with a statement that 
he “Communist issue” was a “lot of 
Moonshine” that could be expected to 
‘me “from certain of our Southern 
Congressmen” rather than from dis- 
tinguished authors, 
_ This isn’t the first time Brother Rice 
has begged the question on such an issue. 
Although he violently maintains he isn’t 
‘Communist and-doesn’t like them, Rice 
sea can be found lined up on the 
Slalinist side on practically every issue. 
tan back in the days when he 
*amember of the Communist Party’s 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
~f advisory board, Elmer has given 
oth dozen Stalinist fyonts. Included 
i — was the League of Amer- 
wa riters which Elmer undoubtedly 
~ ny was Communist although Eearl 


ae personally took a hand in ita 
ormation 


_ T. Farrell batted Rice around 
a a public statement in which he 
tha him to consider “the political 

"ees that have been publicly mede.” 
“tell also objected to Rice’s “cavalier” 
te of “Stalinist influences in con- 
_ "With the (the AAA) plan.” 
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By Raymond Howard 


Meanwhile, the “cultural commission” 
must be buzzing at 35 E 12th St., na- 
tional Communist headquarters. Obvi- 
ously the AAA was set up. not only to 
gain a Stalinist monopoly over the liter- 
ary field, but as a broad organization to 
take the place of the defunct League of 
American Writers. This base now is 
shaky. The American Writers Associ- 
ation offers an organization to the lib- 
eral, anti-totalitarian author, and the 
exposure of the AAA on a wide front 
has hurt the Stajinists. 


* * * 


INFILTRATING THE LEGION 


Rerusa of the American Legion’s 
executive committee of New York State 
to grant a permanent charter to the 
Duncan-Paris Post of the Legion now 
has the Stalinists hollering “civil liber- 
ties” and denying any Communist influ- 
ence in the post. 

Actually, the Duncan-Paris group, 
made up of former Yank and Stars and 
Stripes staffers, was a hotbed of Stalin- 
ism. Marion Hargrove, the commander, 
has played with the Communists for the 
past year and prominent in the post 
were such Party members as DeWitt 
Gilpin, James Dugan, Saul Levitt, Len 
Zinberg plus a host of fellow-traveiers, 

Hargrove is now howling that the 
Legion was autocratic in refusing a 
permanent charter, but evaded questions 
as to the way the post has been following 
the Stalinist line. He also did not ex- 
plain why the group was named after 
Gregor Duncan, former Daily Worker 
staff artist. 

The Legion’s executive committee care- 
fully considered the evidence against the 
post, including the Communist records 
of many members and the straight party 
line following by the Duncan-Paris 
Knowing that the Communists 
have made inroads into a number of 
posts, the Legion heads singled out Dun- 
can-Paris as their first target in a 
counter-offensive. 


group. 


* * * 


A MINOR tempest was stirred up in 
the Communist Party by the emergence 
of two Stalinists with a more “revolu- 
tionary” line than William Z. Foster’s. 
Ruth McKenney and husband Bruce 
Minton were the two trouble-makers. 
Last week they got it in the neck when 
the Connecticut CP expelled them for 
“revolutionary phrasemongering and 
factionalism.” 

In a telegram to The New Republic 
Ruth and Bruce complain that under 
Foster’s leadership the party is still 
tinged with “Browder’s mistaken reform- 
ist policies.” They “categorically deny 
factionalism and all other charges.” 
They point out that, unlike most of the 
present party leaders, they were opposed 
to Browderism for months before the 
Duclos article. 

Since ex-comrades McKenney and 
Minton have plenty of personal ex- 
perience in Stalinist character assassi- 
nation, it ought to be fun watching them 
fight Foster’s current group of literary 
hatchetmen. It also ought to be fun 
watching Foster combat the first charges 
of Browderism he had to face. The New 
Leader will observe a policy of neutrality 
in this epic struggle. 

* * * 

@ In a bitter statement, Van A. Bitt- 
ner, Southern membership drive director 
of the CIO, denied that the Southern 
drive and the CIO were controlled by 
Communists. Van Bittner emphasized 
the fact that both he and Murray have 
spent considerable portions of their 


union lives fighting Communism. Said 
Van Bittner: “That is one of the funda- 
met.tal reasons we are so greatly inter- 
ested in organizing the unorganized 
workers into the CIO. We know from 
experience that organized labor and 
genuine collective bargaining provide the 


. best means of keeping Communists from 


taking over in our country.” 
~ x * 


A.wosr all the cracks that could be 
made about Senator Bilbo being operated 
on for inflammation of the mouth. have 
already been made. Unpublicized, how- 
ever, was the fact that the race-hating 
Bilbo was operated on in a Jewish-en- 
dowed hospital. But the payoff came 
when a hospital orderly saw Bilbo in 
his hospital nightgown with his jaw 
swathed in bandages. He took one look 
at the self-confessed Ku Kluxer and 
said, “He looks as though he’s in uni- 
form.” 





@ “Mayor O’Dwyer called the current 
trucking strike Red-dominated because 
the /BT’ News, the strikers’ newspaper 
which suddenly appeared, was printed 
by two men who are registered Commu- 
nists and was distributed by a third 
registered Communist. After O’Dwyers 
attack, for which he was called a Red- 
baiter, the JBT News no longer was 
distributed.”.— Leonard Lyons in the 
NY Post. 


Sens rc 


HE National Committee to Win 
T the Peace, one of the Communist 
Party’s slickest transmission 
belts, has been quietly hatching plans 
for an all-out propaganda barrage 
against our China policy. The fire- 
works begin September 22, which is 
slated to be the opening day of “Get- 
Out-of-China” week. And after this 
softening-up, Brigadier General Evans 
F. Carlson and Paul Robeson will lead 
the committee to San Francisco, where 
a national conference on the same 
theme is scheduled to open October 18. 
Only four weeks ago Carlson and 
Robeson delivered another blow for 
“peace” (i.e., appeasement) when they 
issued a joint statement defending 
mm toto Tito’s action in shooting down 
down two unarmed American trans- 
ports. Unfortunately for the Win-the- 
Peace Committee, Tito subsequently 
“apologized” and agreed to pay in- 
demnities. 

The director of the National Com- 
mittee is Abbot Simon, formerly a 
member of the Young Communist 
League and one of the founders of 
the American Peace Mobilization. This 
latter organization was the party 
front which six years ago was beating 
the drum for isolation, calling Roose- 
velt an imperialist war-monger, and 
was picketing the White House the 
day Russia was invaded. Of course, it 
folded quickly after Germany broke 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact. The National 
Committee to Win the Peace is a 
lineal descendent of the APM, and 
there is a formidable list of fellow- 
travelers who have backed both groups. 
A few APM stand-bys now with the 
committee include ALP’ers Vito Mar- 
cantonio and Eugene Connolly, Fred- 
erick V. Field, who is a Daily Worker 
columnist, Joe Curran of the NMU, 
actor Canada Lee, and Julius Ems- 
pack. 

General Carlson and Robeson are 
co-chairmen of the committee. The 
former leader of Carlson’s Raiders is 
one of the Communists’ most impor- 
tant “finds,” a staunch defender of 
the Chinese Communists. Since he re- 
tired from active service, he has spon- 
sored the American Youth for De- 
mocracy and supported the party-line 
Civil Rights Congress. Recently he 
became vice-chairma” of the National 
Citizens’ PAC and he has frequently 
been a guest lecturer for the Inde- 
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“Surrender-1e-Communism" Week 





pendent Citizens’ Committee of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions. 

The other co-chairman, Paul Robe- 
son, has made even less pretense of 
independence from the party. He was 
vice-chairman of the APM; he has 
spoken, sung and acted at party ral- 
lies, and he sent his son to Russia to 
be “educated.” 
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Tue Win-the-Peace Committee’s line 
could be predicted easily enough with- 
out consulting any of its official pro- 
nouncements; but just for the record 
it has charged that the United States 
is aiming at “war and world domi- 
nation”; it advocates that we “destroy 
every atomic bomb we have and smash 
every facility we possess” for turning 
out more; it supports the Soviet po- 
sition on the UN veto power, and it 
has denounced the proposed Army- 
Navy merger. 

When the committee was being or- 
ganized in New York, it ran large ads 
in the Daily Worker urging readers 
to “elected delegates”. to the first 
meeting, or “come as_ individuals.” 
This first conclave was naturally 
packed with Communists, and _ it 
promptly adopted a ~esolution charg- 
ing that Britain and the United States 
had a “master plan” to “encircle and 
crush the Soviet Union and thereby 
establish world domination.” 

The sponsors of the San Francisco 
blow-off next month range from in- 
nocents like actor Edward G. Robin- 
son to Harry Bridges, who is about as 
innocent as Broadway Rose. Robert 
W. Kenny, attorney-general of Cali- 
fornia, is another sponsor: he also has 
sponsored the American Youth for 
Democracy (formerly the Young Com- 
munist League) and the party-line 
National Negro Congress. 

The sponsoring group of the Na- 
tional Committee is another potpourri 
of tested Stalinists and simple-minded 
citizens with vaguely “progressive” 
ideas. The list includes Marion Hag- 
grove, Johannes Steel, Dorothy Parker, 
Saul Mills, Carl Van Doren and W. 
E. B. DuBois. 

The committee loudly demands the 
withdrawal of American troops from 
China, but says nothing about Russian 
aid to the Chinese Communists, nor 
the withdrawal of th Red Army from 
any of the vast areas it is dominating. 
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The Battle of Personalities in UAW? 
How Is Walter Reuther Making Out Among Auto Workers? 





Walter Re 
Thomas out of the 


months ago her 
R. J. 
presidency of the giant United Auto 


Workers Union of the CIO. The progres- 


sives who were stirred by his principled 


IX 
edged 


battle against General Motors are prob- 
ably wondering how Reuther is making 
out in his new job. 


board of 
the union, which met in August, decided 


The international executive 


wages for 
UAM- 


under contracts which per- 


fo reopen negotiations on 
Chrysler workers and all othe 
ClO member 
mit reopening before the expiration of 
the agreements. 

This decision was the result of a 
Early in the meet- 


curious tug-of-war. 


ing, the majority of the board turned 
down Reuther’s recommendtion for re- 
opening the question of wage 


fter the board 





ler workers. It was only 





Walter Reuther 


members had participated in the C10's 
national wage and price conference that 
they agreed to go along with Reuther’s 
proposal. The dilemma of the majority 
of board members, who oppose Reuther, 


while they have tried to use 


is that 
his greater concern for prices than for 
wages as a club in the factional fight 
in the union, they are immensely fear- 
ful of the popularity he would gain, in 
leading another major battle. 


During the regular session of the 


board the personal issue prevailed over 
the programmatic. However, the failure 
of the national CIO to give any lead 
on the wages issue finally forced the 
board to accept Reuther’s proposals. 
fhe anomaly of Reuther’s situation 
s that while his strength is growing 
among the members, he still does not 
control the union’s executive board If 
a special convention were held tomorrow, 
development, 


an extremely unlikely 


Reuther would be re-elected easily. 
Thomas would not even be a candidate 
for president, and Secretary lreasuret 
George Addes, who would probably run 
against Reuther, could not command a 
majority of the votes. 

Reuther’s strength with the rank-and- 
file was best demonstrated by the 
Michigan CIO convention in June, where 
the sole convention issue was support 
of Reuther. His slate was swept into 
oftice by a substantial majority which 
left the opposition without a single seat 
on the executive board. 

[his victory was al! the more table 
because the “right-wing” caucus which 
has always controlled the state CIO 
was split by the Reuther-Thomas con 
test At the head of the opposition 
ifficial who 
appeared to have the blessing of Philip 
Murray. Many of the right- 
wing leaders who supported Thomas at 


the UAW 


ooperation with the 


slate was a_steelworkers’ 
former 


convention continued their 


Communist-led 
wing at the state CIO convention 
Reuther’s popularity does not carry 
over into the inner councils of his union. 
Some have wondered how Reuther could 
have been elected president without 
gaining contro] of the executive board, 
The reasons are simple. His drive for 


the presidency began at the very last 





By Judah Drob 


minute, because the GM strike dragged 
out for so long a time. There was no 
time to make adequate preparations for 
the vice- presidential races, either in the 
selection of the candidates or in building 
them up, 

Many of the Addes men were selected 
to the board by very slender majorities, 
while most of the Reuther men had the 


great bulk of the votes in their own 


regions. 
The anti-Reuther majority did not 
blocking 


hold together, however, in 


feuther’s most crucial appointments, 
nor has it developed a program of its 
own to substitute for his. 

rhe first full-dress | 
held in Chicago in April. The Addes- 


ward meeting was 


Thomas-Leonard majority put across a 


statement of policy for the union which 
was n most respects a rehash of 
Reuther’s views, but which contained 
some needling cracks against the Inter- 


Ladies’ Workers’ 
Dubinsky, 
ihe American Federation of Labor, the 
Action, the Na- 
onal Educational Committee for a New 


national Garment 


Union, it president David 


Union for Democratic 
and “red- 
make the 
passage of the statement seem to be a 


Party, Big Three inity, 


baiting,” all designed to 
victory over Reuther. 

The rest of that board meeting was 
a prolonged wrangle over the assign- 
There the 
disappeared, for 


n the 


ment of jobs inion. 


anti-Reuther majority 
enough board members bolted the oppo- 
sition group to put Victor Reuther in 
Educational Director and 
William Oliver at the helm of the Fair 
Practices and Anti-Discrimination De- 
partment. All other appointments were 


the post of 


by virtually 
gave Reuther control of a substantial 


part of the union’s activities. 


inmanimous agreement, and 


The appointments of Vic Reuther and 
Bill Oliver were confirmed by roll-call 


voles. At a subsequent meeting, Addes’ 


effort to replace Vie Reuther by a for- 
fellow- 


by a 


mer Educaticnal Director, a 


traveling veteran, was defeated 
weighted roll-call vote. 


a * * 


I HE extent to which the squabbles on 


personal 


the board are , rather than 
principled, may be gauged by the most 
recent public among the top 
officers of the union. The policy com- 
mittee, made up of the top officers and 
the four Detroit board members, agreed 
unanimously, at Reuther’s suggestion, to 


call a conference with the manufacturers 


dispute 


to discuss the failure of the industry to 
hieve maximum production. 





The value of such a conference was 
It helped take the heat off the 
inion as solely responsible for the failure 
of production. It asserted the right of 
the workers to an interest in the prob- 
industry, and offered a 
possibility of publicity for the non-labor 
factors holding up production. 

Reuther issued the 


obvious. 


lems of their 


invitations to all 
he manufacturers, and 


stirred up a 
great amount of interest and discussion. 
Even the Detroit dailies, traditionally 
anti-UAW, and particularly anti-Reuth- 
er, agreed grudgir that the confer- 
ence was a good thing, despite Reuther’s 
‘evil intentions” in calling it. 

The day before the conference the 
three top officers of the union, who are 
opposed to Reuther, issued a statement 
to the press, by-passing the union’s pub- 
licity department, in which they said 
most of the things that were intended 
to be: sprung’ at the conference. The 
statement killed much of the impact of 
the conference, and was motivated by a 
desire to beat Reuther to the punch. The 
inion’s major proposal to the three 
manufacturers who attended the confer- 
ence was that industry attempt to keep 
in line those of its number who would 
not bargain in good faith with the union. 

In the few days between the confer- 





ence and the latest meeting of the inter- 
national executive board both vice-presi- 
dents let the daily press know that they 
disapproved of the conference and that 
they hoped to censure Reuther for it at 
the board meeting. Thomas said it 
“usurped the prerogatives of manage- 
ment.” These attacks on Reuther were 
played up by the Detroit newspapers. 
Nothing was said of the fact that both 
Thomas and Leonard had voted for the 
conference in the policy committee, or 
“that they had issued a statement along 
with Addes using the conference for an 
effective attack on the manufacturers. 

Nothing was done at the board meet- 
ing to censure Reuther for the confer- 
ence idea. A Detroit independent labor 
paper, the Catholic Wage Earner, was 
the only paper to follow up the attack 
on Reuther. What it uncovered is close 
to a scandal. 

Pushed to the wall for the reasons for 
their attack on the conference the vice- 
presidents admitted that they had ap- 
proved the proposal. They said their op- 
position was based on Reuther’s letter of 
invitation, into which they alone read 
approval of a speed-up. 

They finally admitted, but without any 
effort to retract their charges, that their 
public attack had been based on a “mis- 
understanding.” 

This is a graphic illustration of the 
present state of affairs in the union. It 
indicates to what extent there is a battle 
personalities, a vindictive effort to cut 
down an individual no matter what the 
cost to the UAW or to the labor move- 
ment. 


of 


* * * 


Waa lr about the Communists in the 
union? Certainly they are weaker than 
they ever have been. At the Michigan 
CIO convention it was prettly well es- 
tablished that their support is a kiss of 
death, 

By a fluke a Communist was elected 
chairman of the anti-Reuther group at 
the convention. He proceded to stack 
the caucus’ slate with no less than four 
well-known Communists, including one 
member of the party’s national council. 
In an effort to get the maximum ad- 
vantage out of the support of former 
“right-wingers” and the fact that a 
steelworker was its candidate for state 
president, the anti-Reuther slate called 
itself “The Middle of the Road Group.” 
One delegate coined a phrase that ex- 
pressed the reaction of the majority of 
the delegates, including the bulk of the 





anti-Reuther group. He said, “Thay 
the middle of the road to Moscow.” 

The supporters of the anti-Reuthy 
slate cut each others’ throats mercilegg, 
Nat Ganley, the Communist officig). bs 
ceived the lowest number of votes cay 
for any candidate on any slate. Th 
other Communist candidates also ran ty 
behind their slate. Many opponents y 
Reuther attributed their defeat ¢ 


10 


ty 
support of the Communists. 
Consequently some of the non-Comm, 
nist leaders of the anti-Reuther bloc ng 
after the convention and agreed to re 
gate the Communists to the backgroys 
quietly. Unfortunately for them ty 
story leaked, the Communists were able 
to swing into action against the Dian 
and the leaders of the left-wing wer 
forced to issue denials. It is very 
likely now that the Communists will 
eliminated from their positions of inf, 
ence in the union or in the “left-wing! 
The Communists are now in control 
only a few of the important local uniog 
In several of these, as in the huge Fo 
Rouge plant local and the Packard loed, 
their position is so precarious that the 
can hoid control only in alternate yean 
At this writing it seems unlikely that 
there will 





be either any  substantid 
changes in the line-up on the inte. 
national executive board of the union,¢ 
apy slowing down of Reuther’s advocaq 
of progressive policies for the late 
movement. But the prospect for th 
twelve months until the next conventia 
is an exasperating and picayune batt 
of personalities. 


FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM SHRiNI 


@ During the negotiations for a trait 
agreement with Sweden, the Russiaw 
asked for the extradition of additioul 
refugees who sought asylum in Swede 
from countries in the Soviet sphere. Tit 
American-Swedish News Exchange Bit 
letin of Sept. 9 reports that Moscor 
again demands that the refugees from ti# 
Baltic States be sent back; these at 
persons who escaped extradition thus itt 
only because they are old or sick. Mot 
of them are invalids lying in hospitas 
and the Swedish doctors say they havett 
long to live. But the Kremlin insists @ 
getting them anyway. 

Within 20 days two smal] boats fa" 
arrived in Miami from Sweden filled "4 
desperate refugees. The latest one is 4 
feet long, powered by a small engine am 
a single sail, with women and childret 
aboard. 
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Courtesy N. Y. World-Telegram. 
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Agit-Prop” in Frankfurt 


Stalinists Move Into Army Education Program With Party Line 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


RANKFURT-AM-MAIN. — The 
Fist system—according to official 

US Army propagandists here—is 
in no Way incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of democracy, offers no challenge 
to western liberties, and constitutes a 
bulwark rather than a threat to inter- 
yational security. Contrary notions are 
dismissed as “reactionary” and “war- 
mongering.” 

It was difficult to believe that this 
was the political line which official 
American Army spokesmen were pre- 
eenting to young American troops in 
Germany. I had heard it all before in 
Jane. Since then the old syllabus which 
the 1& E Staff School here at Frank- 
furt-Hoechst used has been revised. 
Gems like “There are two kinds of dic- 
tatorships —those which oppress the 
people, and those which serve the popu- 
Jar welfare’—have been removed. Sev- 
eral critical items, notably a book by 
David Dallin, have been added to the 
bibliography to which the students ere 
yeferred. But the burden of the political 


and ideological message remains ‘he 
galv 

1. The Soviet Union in no way con- 
stitutes a threat to democracy or 


erican security. 


2. The Soviet Union wishes only 
to live in peace and security. Moscow 
abandoned its international perspec- 


tive after the defeat 
years ago. 

The essential ideals of the Soviet 
Union are those of a welfare 
not unlike that of a democracy, in- 
volving the elevation of the status of 
women, an enlightened racial and na- 
tional program, the extension of edu- 
cation, ete., etc. 

The students consisted of the weekly 
quota of about 100 selected officers and 
enlisted men, who attend the 
special courses and then return to their 
own headquarters as trained instructors. 
Several tens of thousands have already 
passed through this school. 
are brief and various—an hour on the 


of Trotsky 20 


slate 





school’s 


The courses 


necessity of orientation, two hours on 
the rise of Nazism, several hours on the 
problems of the occupation of Germany, 
a number of classes on 
diseussion-groups, etc. Obviously, the en- 
ure character of the school constitutes 
a radical departure from the ‘original 
Army antipathy towards any dabbling 
In polities or education. But the pres- 
sure of events in the last two years has 
been inordinately great, and when, in 
Tecent_ months, secret Army polls re- 
vealed the extent to which a native 
American Fascist ideology has taken 
hold of the youth coming overseas as 
reinforcements, the great need for 
“orientation” received new emphases. 
The situation became genuinely alarm- 
ing when roughly 25 percent of the new 
woops think kindly of Hitlerism, even 
to the Nazi justifications for the elimi- 
naton of the Jews! What has happened, 
however, constitutes an enormous misuse 
and abuse of political opportunities. 

For Several hours in the Hoechst audi- 
‘orium I witnessed a subtle concealed 
battle between the platform and the stu- 


how-to-run- 








, 


in Europe. 


~ 
Melvin J. Laskey was for several years a combat historian with the US Army 
Until recently he was writing for The New Leader under the name of 


Matthew Low. Before his induction he was an associate editor of this paper. 
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dents. Only a cynical instructor, who 
had only contempt for the young troops 
—“all they really want,’ he had said to 
me, “is girls and liquor”—could have 
so insulted them. Most of the students 
were not prepared to accept the initial 
point of departure. “The discussion of 
Communism,” as the syllabus puts it, 
“is only incidental and should not be 
permitted to obscure the main topic. 
The facts given should end in an under- 


standing of past and present Soviet 
actions, without casting moral judg- 
ments. . ” Which is objectionable as 


it stands—as if the moral issues of free- 
dom and social justice should ever be 
be censored from 
cratic forums. It became even more ob- 
jectionable in its actual performance— 
because the canard of “understanding 
past and present Soviet actions” reduced 
itself to excusing everything. 

“What’s the excuse for 
Canada?” one GI asked. His 
alarm over the world-wide 
espionage and secret-police system. The 
answer was that “everybody has spies,” 
and that America’s FBI was a secret 
pretty much like tha 
the Russians had, 

“Why should we give Stalin the atom- 


permitted to demo- 


spying on 
remarks 
indicated 


policy apparatus 


bomb secret,’ another soldier asked, 
“when his system of government 
different that of a 
Obviously, a free country 
could work together wit: us on atomic 
Russian dictatorship?” 
The answer was that if the US monop- 


olized the atombomb, the Russians could 


is so 
from democracy? 


like Britain 


energy—but a 


with justice be suspicious of our enmity, 
and then there is no guarantee of our 


for our record in South America is none 
too clean. 

“But then,” pressed another student, 
“how can we really trust the Russians 
when they have a GPU apparatus which 
can even reach out and murder a figure 
like Trotsky in Mexico?” The answer 
was that friendship with the Russians 
was a duty—an obligation 
the USSR’s tremendous losses in the 
war—a debt because of Russia’s friend- 
ship to the Union cause during the days 
ot Abraham Lincoln when British im- 
perialism was going to interfere on the 
side of the South. 

When the lecturer would for the sake 
of argument concede a point, some ob- 
jection to a policy or sentiment of Sta- 
lin, then the next logical step was— 
War! “Do you want a war against the 
Soviet Union?” he thundered. “Look at 
the size of that country! Think of its 
immense resources! . . . Remember the 
Americans, you and me, who will die in 
such a struggle! Why, a war like that 
would be the ruin of both countries— 
and, in fact, it would really be treason 
to the United States! ...” The class was 
quite impressed. The strangeness of the 


because of 























Home for a Hero 


New York Times. 








political spectable went unnoticed—un- 
der official auspices of the United States 
Army the war effort of Americans, in 
the event of a struggle against the 
USSR, was labeled as treason! 

The political line is not pure Sta- 
linism. Although the syllabus accepts the 
Moscow Trials as the “elimination of 
the fifth column,” it would not be argued 
that the USSR was not a dictatorship 
with most of the democratic freedoms 
missing. The line is the peculiar prod- 
uct of mid-war pro-Russion propaganda 
which like a sentimental 
melody. With respect to the Nazi dic- 
tatorship, every liberal position for free- 
dom and equality is insisted upon. With 
respect to the Stalinist dictatorship, 
everything is “understood” and 


lingers on 


“ox. 


RGUING in favor of the retrial 
A of certain individuals whom 
the courts had neglected to 
condemn to death, Communist Premier 
Klement Gottwald of Czechoslovakia 
recently declared: “We fully recog- 
independence of the courts, 
but ... the court must judge accord- 
ing to the law and also with regard 


nize the 





Wt 


to public opinion and the viewpoint 
of the government.” 
i * 

@ Newsweek quotes this story from 
the Moscow Bolshevik: 

“The lakes fish cannery 
belongs to a peat trust and power 
station, both of which are polluting 
the absolute limit of 
Each accuses the other 
of the main responsibility. 

“In 1939 more than 1,000,000 carp 
eggs were deposited in this lake, but 
in the intervening seven years only 


Shatura 


the water to 
their ability. 





one adult carp was caught. Witnesses 
report that the day on which this 
unique one was caught was celebrated 
by directors of this cannery as if it 
were their birthday. A debate started 
whether to pickle the fish for pos- 
teritvy or eat it. After a short dis- 
cussion, hunger won out and the fish 
was eaten. 

“This frustration did not daunt 
the director, Comrade Roshkov, wha 
told the production meeting: ‘The 
carp is an exceptionally sly fish. It 
is almost impossible for human 
beings to catch it. Therefore let us 
live as best we can without carp.’ 

“Since then the fish cannery con- 
tented itself with pike, catfish, and 
anything that came into the net. But 
soon all fish learned to avoid the 
Shatura fish cannery’s nets. And the 
fulfillment plan for the first quarter 
of this year was zero. 
in the fish cannery did not show 
anxiety. They kept getting wages and 
rations, and in their leisure time they 
could always go fishing. 

“Not long thereafter the storm 
broke. Roshkov—author of the un- 
catchability of carp—was replaced by 
Trudko. It may seem funny, but 
Trudko was not in the least inter- 
ested in fish. He preferred geese. 
‘Let us,’ he said, ‘organize a goose 
farm. A sort of goose fish institu- 
tion.’ 


“What do you think was the re- 
action of the 
Nothing! 


Moscow fish trust? 
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With Malice 
ithe Malice 
‘etl lad 
Aforethought 


By Maurice Goldbloom 


But workers - 


cused.” Through all of this, every 
healthy, critical notion of the young 
Americans troops is combated and frus- 
trated. So far as the official platform 
was concerned, they were bringing in 
only “wild prejudices”—e.g., the antip- 
athy for the “Jugs” (Tito’s men) on 
the part of the US troops in the Venezia 
Giulia area, where Americans have been 
killed. “What in hell are we doing down 
there anyway?!” the instructor de- 
manded. Some one ventured to suggest 
that there was an official US explana- 
tion and Byrnes had made it at the 
Paris conference. “Taking Byrnes’ ex- 
planations,” the reply came, “is like 
taking castor oil... .” Apparently the 
US pipeline from Paris to Frankfurt 
has sprung a leak, 

In any event, the “information and 
education” which the US Army is giving 
its troops in Europe is closer to “agit- 
prop” than anything to be found outside 
the institutes of Moscow. 


“Thus today there still are neither 
fish nor even geese. Just lots of 
loafers.” 
* 

® What with the sad state of com- 
munications these days, it is perhaps 
not surprising that Communists some- 
For in- 
stance, take the recent Bolivian coup. 
The local Stalinists appear to have 
been involved in it up their eyeteeth. 
Berlin didn’t realize 
that; hence one of the Berlin Com- 
munist reported it as a 
organized by US 
They quoted as au- 
thority the newspapers Laborista and 
Aires—the former 
Peron’s Labor Party, 
and the latter generally regarded as 
a straight Nazi organ. Apparently 
the German Communists have yet to 
that not everybody who de- 
“Yankee imperialism” does 
so because he’s carrying out the CP 
line, 


times get their lines crossed. 


Sut those in 





papers 
counter-revolution 
finance capital. 
Eipoca of Buenos 
the organ of 


learn 
nounces 


* OK 

® Brooks Atkinson’s recent trip to 
Russia did not leave him an ardent 
admirer of the Soviet regime. Indeed, 
his comments on it earned him a 
assortment of abuse from 
Pravda and its New York echoes. But 
whatever other results Mr. Atkinson’s 
sojourn among the Russians may have 
had, it has certainly enriched his 
critical vocabulary, now that he is 
back on Broadway. Thus, in a review 
ot Franz Lehar’s Yours Is My Heart, 
he writes: “There could hardly be 
better proof of the reactionary mood 
of today than the fact that the 
theatre of 1946 blandly sits down to 
a hackneyed musical play like Yours 
Is My Heart. ... All that it is worth 
while in this production could be pre- 
sented in half an hour by Richard 
Tauber on the concert stage. The rest 
of it is reactionary and counter- 
revolutionary.” 

* 7 * * 
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choice 


® Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., recently 
wrote an excellent article for Life 
exposing the American Communists. 
But in his discussion of their various 
fronts, he neglected to mention one 
of the Communists’ “cultural” fronts 
—the Book Find Club—which once 
selected as its choice for members 
The Age of Jackson, written, ironi- 
cally enough, by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. 

































































British Labor’s Foreign Policy 


Slowly Socialists Move Toward End of Colonial Imperialism 


ONDON.-—— The British Labor Gov- 

| ernment faces the necessity of 
reorganizing an obsolete Empire 

into an instrument of cooperation within 
or without the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Aside from the titanic struggle 
being waged in India between Hindus 
and Moslems and the storm over the 
tortured soul of Palestine, the Labor 
rulers of Britain have to face the po- 
litical paradox that a democratic So- 
cialist Government has to take on the 
vesponsibility for managing about 50 
different territories which compose the 
greatest empire history has ever known. 
Winston Churchill continues to stand 
on what he said in 1942: “LI have not 
become the King’s First Minister to 
preside over the 
British Empire.” As the leader of the 


liquidation of the 


Opposition, he invokes the shades of 
Clive of India, of Benjamin Disraeli, of 
Cecil Rhodes, and of Rudyard Kipling. 
Undaunted, the 


Government, with a 


leaders of the Labor 


strong mandate 
from the people on the eolonial as well 
as the domestic. program, will push for- 
colonial 


ward in their new reorgani- 


zation or be pushed forward, propelled 
by the thrust of historical necessity. 

The statement of present British 
colonial policy has been clearly defined 
by Arthur Creech-Jones, the Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies: “We start 
on certain assumptions. First, we say 
that discrimination and racial superi- 
ority must be made to disappear as 
quickly as possible, and that the rela- 
tionship between this country and the 
colonial people should be a relationship 
of partnership, the responsibility of 
Britain being to give the colonial 
people all the aid and assistance and 
technicall skill we can afford, to help 
forward them in their development. 
Further, the assumption is that politi- 
cal and economic privilege and domina- 
tion shall go, and that in its place there 
shall be political freedom which leads 
to responsible self-government. The 
third assumption is that economic ex- 
ploitation of natural resources and 
people in the interest of groups, 
whether internal groups in the colonies 
or external, should go, and it is our 
responsibility, therefore, to drop the 
ideas of economic imperialism. The 
fourth assumption is that the test of 
our policy should not be British ad- 
vantage, but the happiness, prosperity 
and freedom of the colonial peoples 
themselves.” 

Over 500,000 men from the British 
colonies fought in the war, of whom 70 


By John Herling 


Special New Leaver Correspondent in London 


percent have been repatriated. They can 
either become the nucleus of a con- 
structive force or a core of organized 
violence. Their countries have been sub- 
jected in the past to exploitation either 
internally or from the outside. Having 
fought to defend the British Common- 
wealth and Empire, these men will be 
able to furnish leadership to their people 
in the mutual enterprise of reconstruc- 
tion and development as visualized by 
the new order in Downing Street. 
~ - * 


Progress Already Made 


Wire pointing out that there are 
very few colonies where constitutional 
changes, great and small, have been 
made during the first twelve months of 
the Labor Government, George Hall, the 
Colonial Secretary, emphasizes that a 
uniform rate of political progress for 
al] colonies is impossible. “They con- 
tain,” he said, “a large variety of peo- 
ples at various stages of development, 
so that there is no magic formula by 
which they can be brought in regulas 
procession to self-government.” 

Ceylon has been granted a new con- 
stitution which affords her complete 
self-government in internal affairs, but 
external affairs are still to be handled 
by the British Government. This means 
the introduction into Ceylon of a par- 
liamentary system with Cabinet respon- 
sibility on the British model. 

In Malaya, the situation is more com- 
plicated. A widely acclaimed plan of 
the Labor Government to unify the 


country into a Malayan Union, with 
common citizenship for all, faces a de- 
termined opposition. Led by ex-civil 
servants and conservative Members of 
Parliament, both fearful of progressive 
innovations, the Malay rulers and Sul- 
tans felt encouraged to repudiate earlier 
agreements British 
Government. Moreover, the Malay Sul- 


signed with the 


tans are frizhtened by the growth of 
nationalism among their own people. 
The Malay 
banded together into a nationalist move- 
ment under the slogan of “Malaya for 
the Malays,” though Malays make up 
only one-third of the population, the 
other parts being Chinese and Indians. 
Here is one example of the British 
Government’s fight against racia] ani- 
mosities that threaten the beginning of 
a new colonial democratic experiment. 
In the African Gold Coast there is 
greater participation in government by 


people themselves have 











Liberation Goes On 
Courtesy of the Philadelphia Record. 











native elements. 


ment, 


of Kenya, 


Nigeria has a new 
constitution designed to secure a larger 
proportion of political unity, with due 
allowance for the diversity of the peoples 
and their traditional forms of govern- 
Similar developments are taking 
place in East and Central, Africa, with 
an inereased and direct representation 
of Africans in the legislative councils 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and 
Zanzibar. Along with the increased con- 


self to: 

















form the basis of Government Policies N 
Here are some of the problem ; 
Fabian Colonia) Bureau wil] addres sf Go 
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The development of trade Unions game of 
ihe colonies, Already some trade whi 
advisers, recruited from the trade Unig pal 
movement of Great Britain, are ry 
dents in at least ten of the coli he 
The trade union law in the colonies me Jon 
being revised and expanded, and hig to 
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stitutional development there has been legislation is being overhauled. Car 

a greater extension of responsibility to being observed to keep young u 

Africans in loca] government and native trom falling into the hands of uns 

administrative services, pulous demagogues. 

As a coordinating device, regional Cooperatives are being spunsore Pea 
set-ups of various kinds have been estab- an example of self-help. six-} 


lished in East Africa and 
Atvican Council; and the Federation of 


the West The British concern 


for local “4 Dep 
government, the belief that where "MB gee 


British Colonies in the West Indies is govern themselves in day-to-day ™ Ps 
heing rapidly advanced with the ap- iers, they weave the texture of since 
proval of the delegates from these terri- democracy, is being received with WHR tuys 
tories. hospitality by colonial groups. creat 
. * . The Fabians say that the alter fear, 

The Fabian Colonial Bureau io liquidation of the Empire is to CHR yelat 
vert it into a free association of pe show 

A WIDE network of plans for indus- Yn an association of free groups, GR more 


trialization, health, sanitation, education, 
agricultural develop- 
ment is being set up. A Colonial and 
Economic Development Council is to be 
appointed. The much criticized Colonial 
Office is to be reorganized, with greater 
emphasis on its economic side and a 
program for training new personnel. A 
system of reorientation studies for the 
incumbent civil servants in the Colonial 


commercial and 


Office is being considered. 


The British taxpayer will be expected 
io contribute to the reorganization of 
the Empire, not unattended by commer- 
cial and marketing benefits, the sum of 


roughly $600,000,000. 


A small group of men and women are 
playing a strategic role outside the Co- 
lonial Office. : This is the Fabian Colonia] 
Bureau, a section of the Fabian Society, 
which has for sixty years been the eco- 
nomic and social war college of the 
The Fabian 
Colonial Bureau has been headed for 
five years by Arthur Creech-Jones, until 
Under-Secretary for the 


British Jabor movement. 


he became 
Colonies. 


While following in the anti-imperialist 
tradition of such men as J. A. Hobson 
(whose work on imperialism influenced 
the thinking of Lenin),'E. D. Morel and 
Mary Kingsley, enthusiasts and experts 
on Africa, Lord Olivier, Leonard Woolf 
and Frank Horrabin, the Fabian Bureau 
seeks to turn the typically British atti- 


mutual 


concept of colonial cooperation ¢ 
from a system of exploitation to i BeCUr 
benefit. So runs the Ful “TV 
thesis: it is now the Government OBER acke, 
Merve liquidation of the Empire WR The | 
give no guarantee of freedom ag steer 
seme other imperial power. World 

The personnel of the Bureau chanr 
systematically and openly to SUA ment, 
every act of Government to SP tions 


han 


and criticism. They plan also to UE erty 


a sort of people’s lobby for the cl inter 
until the personnel. of the Colonial i states 
becomes imbued with ideas more COMME feund 
attuned to the stated aims and F He 


ciples of the Labor Government. camsey 


While the mighty imperial ente? Tades 
goes forward as a great glacial SR cours. 
operating in bulk and tracing its UMM by th 
in detail, the Socialist leadersti 3% Point 
Britain is aware that this modem lead 
of an Empire is not being cart*]IS “corr 
in @ power vacuum. The British Gorm diate) 
ment is not inclined to surrendt TAR presti 
colonies to the paws of aggressive RE éreryy 
tarianism. That would be neither# fears 


to the forces of democracy not ¥ "3M (tr m 


tude of humanism married to Socialism 


into a constant administrative watch- 
fulness of the Government program. 
Though Labor people themselves, they 
are determined not to become stooges of 
Their studies often 


the Government. 





people of the colonies. Thus, the PURE Mate ; 
colonial policy will have to be jo" JMS # stal 
more than an internal matter #f Comra 


Britain in relation to the lifeli® tlame, 
feeds into, and is fed by, the m9 Pap 
duit of international policy, whot® 
acter is to be determined at Paris 

the Councils of the United Natio Bj 4d to 
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OSCOW, September 18.—There is 
M every indication here that the 
present policies of the Stalin 
Government are falling considerably 
short of winning the universal approval 
of the Soviet people. Recent weeks have 
sen a sharp intensification of criticism, 
articularly of Stalin’s foreign policy, 
and the best-informed political observers 
here are inclined to believe that before 
long the Government will be called upon 
to face what may well be the sternest 
test of its career. Some go so far as 
io predict a fundamental realignment of 
pilitieal forces before the next elections. 
Deputy Sergei Pappranov’s speech on 
foreign affairs before a crowded session 
of the Supreme Soviet yesterday was 
the most violent attack thus far on the 
Government’s policies. Occasioned by a 
comparatively minor resolution thanking 
Molotov for his efforts at the Paris 


ASSAILED BY PAPPRANOY 





Gromyko 


Peace Conference, it touched off a bitter 
six-hour debate in the course of which 
Deputy Pappranov’s point of view was 
accorded surprisingly strong support. 

Pappranoy assailed Soviet actions 
fine the war as “expansionist adven- 
turism,” accused the Foreign Office of 
creating “an atmosphere of distrust, 
fear, and recrimination” in international 
rations, and challenged Molotov to 
show where he was offering “anything 
more than a cynical pretense “of lip 
service to the cause of world peace and 
security,” 

“What are the facts?” Pappranov 
tsked. “The facts are these, comrades. 
The Stalin Administration is seeking to 
seer our nation out of the arena of 
World cooperation and into the devious 
channels of unilateral self-aggrandize- 
ment, It cannot be denied that our ac- 
tims before the world are forcing our 
estwhile allies to conclude that our first 
mlerest is in forming a bloc of satellite 
Mates, rather than in laying the broad 
ftandations of lasting peace.” 

He went on to say: “What will be the 
emsequences of our present course, com- 
tades? The consequences of our present 
tourse will inevitably be the formation 
by the Western powers of a rival bloc.” 
Pointing out that “bloc diplomacy can 
lead only to war,” Pappranov urged that 
‘orrective measures” be taken imme- 

ly “to stem the swift decline of our 
Westige among liberty-loving people 
*erywhere, to allay the doubts and 
tars of our former allies concerning 
our Motives, to break the present stale- 
— the drafting of peace treaties— 
Com mate for which, one must confess, 

mae Molotov is in large part to 


Pappranoy called upon the Stalin 
peg to “make a clear statement, 
por hap for all, to the Soviet people 

€ rest of the world, as to what, 

¥, its aims are,” and to “raise 
we of secrecy with which it has 
its actions.” He upbraided 
mag Vishinsky and Gromyko for 
ne termed their “unreasoning in- 
eance” in meetings of foreign 
MBE! 
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oscow News Letter 


New Leader Correspondent Tells All! Exclusive! Sensational! 


By Nate Fein 





im) 


@ Nate Fein was a teacher in New York schools before his induction into the 
armed forces in 1943, An active member of the opposition group in the Communist- 
led Teachers’ Union, he was on its Executive Board and on the editorial board of 
“The New York Teacher.” He exposed the fact that this union organ followed the 
CP line and this figured prominently in the campaign which resulted in the expulsion 
of the New York local from the American Federation of Teachers in 1940. Fein there- 
after was active in the Teachers’ Guild and editor of its “The Guild Teacher.” Since 
his discharge from the armed forces, he has been doing free-lance writing. 

It appears that Nate Fein is a prophet who is rather careless with such details 
as a dateline. But it is devoutly to be hoped that the events he reports from Moscow 


will happen soon. 
X 


mates” 





ministers and of the United Nations 
and charged “infantile leftist elements” 
in the Soviet foreign office with “de- 
Jaying peace settlements in Europe in 
the wild hope that through chaos and 
despair the course of history might be 
bert to conform to their bankrupt, ultra- 
sectarian political dogmas.” 

“Our take-all-give-nothing policy,” 
Pappranov said, “is turning world 
opinion against us.” He cited the defeat 
of the Communist parties in various 
European elections as proof, and char- 
acterized as “illusory and precarious” 
the security the Soviet Union was seek- 
ing to gain by “cramming friendship 
down the throats of neighbor nations.” 


* * ® 


Taxine issue with the Government’s 
“yude” rejection of the offer of a twenty- 
five-year alliance made by Secretary of 
State Byrnes on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, Pappranov 
said: “Such an alliance has, indeed, 
much to recommend it. To me it appears 
2 most satisfactory assurance that Ger- 
many will not again be permitted to 
rise as a military power. Is it not to 
our best interest, comrades, to keep 
Germany disarmed? Is that not our 
purpose? Perhaps I am mistaken. Per- 
haps Comrade Molotov will deign to 
enlighten me.” ” 

Pappranov bitterly castigated certain 
sections of the Soviet press for issuing 
“false and malicious rumors” concern- 
ing the United States. He specifically 
cited Pravda and Izvestia, conservative 
pro-Stalin dailies, as seeking to arouse 
“anti-American hysteria through a 
planned campaign of lies and slander 
directed at an ally which contributed 
so nobly and gallantly to the fight 
against Fascism.” He went on to say: 
“The great democracy of the United 
States is interested in peace. The United 
States does not want war. There are 
elements in our midst who are striving 
with might and main to foment distrust 


and hostility between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. ‘They must not 
be permitted to succeed in their per- 
nicious game. The United States is 
eager to cooperate with us, to work 
shoulder to shoulder with us in forging 
a new world of peace and security. We 
must try to understand the United 
States. We .rust be tolerant. We must 
be patient.” 

A veteran of the Supreme Soviet, 
Pappranov is second vice-chairman of 
the Presidium and an alternate to the 
all-important Politburo. He has been 2 
member of a number of Soviet diplo- 
matic and trade missions to the United 
States and Britain. 

Here in Moscow, only Pravda and 
Jzvestia relegated the speech to an ob- 
secure paragraph on the inside pages. 
But the very influential Moscow evening 
newspaper Poy Oom (Afternoon and the 
Working Class) carried the complete 
text of the speech and, in a lead edi- 
torial, subscribed unreservedly to Papp- 
yanov’s point of view. Under the cap- 
tion “Pappranov Once More Hits the 
Nail on the Head,” Poy Oom commented: 
“Yesterday’s speech of Deputy Papp- 
ranov before the Supreme Soviet was a 
statesmanlike analysis of Soviet foreign 
policy. . . . We do not have to remind 
our readers that it has been our con- 
tention all along that Molotov is not 
the man for the job of foreign minister.” 

Editorials in support? of Pappranov’s 
position also apeared in such widely- 
read Soviet dailies as the Kharkov Call, 
the Leningrad New Leader, the Smo- 
lensk Pravda-Picayune, and the Kiev 
Social Democrat. 

* * - 


Deputy PAPPRANOV’S speech has 
been by no means the only indication of 
rising opposition to the policies of the 
Stalin Government. At its national con- 
vention last week at Yalta, the Soviet 
Student Union, which has a membership 
of well over 3,000,000 on the campuses 














No, No, Joe; That's Not Exactly the Idea 
New York Herald Tribune. 
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of colleges and wniversities throughout 
the country, adopted by overwhelming 
taajorities resolutions condemning their 
country’s foreign policy as “sabre- 
rattling incitement to war,” opposing 
peacetime military conscription, urging 
the abolition of the veto power in the 
United Nations Security Council, and 
extending Father’s Day greetings to 
President Truman of the United States, 
The student picket line around the 
Kremlin is now in its sixth day. Placards 
earrying such slogans as: “Stalin Js a 
Warmonger,” “Give Molotov the Gate,” 
“Stalin—Strikebreaker Number One,” 
and “What’s Infantile Left Opportunism 
Doing in Our Foreign Office?” ave 
prominently displayed. Although the 
picket line has attracted great crowds, 
with extra details of police assigned to 


DENOUNCED BY SOVIET LIBERALS 
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Josef Stalin 


the avea, there have been no outbreaks 
of disorder, 

Paiticularly embarrassing to the Sta- 
lin Government is the newly organized 
Soviet Veterans Association, which in 
the past year has attained to a mem- 
bership of well over 2,000,000. Cam- 
paigning vigorously for speedier de- 
mobilization, for adequate housing for 
veterans, for increased production of 
consumer goods, and for a thorough- 
going government program of retrain- 
ing and rehabilitation, the organization 
is becoming more and more outspoken 
in its demands and in its criticism of 
government policies, both domestic and 
foreign. Its slogan, “Bring the Boys 
Home,” is popular with all parents. 

Of the five articles in the most recent 
issue of the veterans’ weekly publica- 
tion Sov-Vet, four are critical, to 
degree or another, of official policy. The 
feature article, written by the dynamic 
young president of the organization, ex- 
Captain Dimitri Peetzov, boldly raises 
the question of whether the govern- 
ment’s “wolf-erying,” its constant invo- 
cation of “the bugaboo of capitalist 
encirclement,” its appeals for vigilance 
and preparedness and “continued self- 
sacrifice” are not “just a cover-up for 
the administration’s failure to keep a 
promise it made to us long ago—to bet- 
ter our standard of living.” Resorting 
to the Russian counterpart of American 
G.I. vernacular, Peetzov went on to say: 
“It’s high time our Kremlin caviartists 
cut out the bitching about monopoly-capi- 
talistic plots and got down to brass 
tacks on the good old home front. Per- 
sonally, I wouldn’t mind seeing some of 
our big cartridge and rocket factories 
turning out nice wrist watches and 
cameras like the ones some of us picked 


up in Berlin.” 
* * * 


Anotuer thorn in the side of the 
Stalin Government is the active and in- 
fluential organization, the Friends of the 
United States. Led by elderly Dr. Feo- 
dor Rittin, professor of anthropology 
at the Lenin Institute here and an 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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A Famous Fabian 


Review by MARIE JAHODA 


BEATRICE WEBB. 
pages. $3.00. 


By Margaret Cole 


tion of the society in which he lived. 


Harcourt Brace. New York, 1946. 229 


But there are a few for whom the process 


T i= life story of even the humblest human being cannot be told without a descrip- 


is reversed so that the story of the society in which they lived cannot be told with- 


out mentioning the impact of their lives on it. 


is the essence of her greatness. 


Beatrice Webb was one of them; this 


Margaret Cole’s book about her great teacher and friend is excellent because it 
does full justice to this particular form of greatness; it is as much an account of the 
development of social thought and progressive social action and legislation in England 


as it is the story of Beatrice Webb’s life. 


Beatrice Potter was born in 1858, the second youngest of nine sisters. 


Her father 


had been brought up to be a gentleman of leisure; in the crash of 1847-8, how- 
ever, he lost his money, and at the age of 30 he found himself compelled to work for 


his living. 


Beatrice was a shy and delicate child, little liked by her mother—a feeling 


she reciprocated—and for a long time hardly noticed by her father, whom she adored. 


But fortunately for her future develop- 
ment, she had early in life the ex 
perience of warm affection and intel 
Jectual friendship. The affection came 
from -the children’s nut “The only 
saint I ever knew,” as Beatrice said in 
later life; this nurse was the first who 
Beatrice Webb to the life 
of the working class; the intellectual 


introduced 


friendship came from the English phi 
losopher Herbert Spencer, a friend of 
the Potter family who was the first to 
guide her awakening mind, 

Beatrice grew up to be an attractive 


looking, sericus-minded young woman to 


whom the participation in the parties 
and dances of the “London Season” soon 
became a bore. She was out to make a 


place for herself in the world. The fir 


step in that direction was made when 
she became a tant to Charl Booth, 
the founder of social surveys in Eng- 
land, who wa then in need of people 
who could collect facts and data for his 


survey of London. 

Beatrice’s development into a leading 
social scientist dates from this period, 
Her contribution in this field, inseparable 
from that of Sidney Webb, was indeed 
outstanding. She set out to investigate 
society, not in order to find confirmation 
for academic theories of economic life, 
but inspired by a passion for truth. The 


Webbs, 


lasted for 50 years, 


in the famous partnership that 
developed empirical! 
techniques of sociology which they ap- 
plied to the most painstaking investiga- 
tions of the spirit of democracy in British 
Their books 


movement, the 


institutions. about the co 


operative trade-unions, 
and the development of local government 
bear witness to an achievement that 
might easily have filled other people's 
lives to the brim. 

, Beatrice’s mind was ready for social- 
ism, but she had not yet made the final 
step when somebody advised her to con- 
sult Sidney Webb about her study of the 
Sidney Webb 
was then already a socialist, and together 


cooperative movement. 
with Graham Wallace and Bernard Shaw 
one of the earliest members of the Fabian 
When Beatrice married Sidney 
Society and 


Society. 
she married the Fabian 


socialism too. 


Apart from the Fabian Society, the 
Webbs founded the London School of 
Political Sciences; the 
New Statesman, and hac a leading role 


Economics and 


in the development of the Labor Party. 
Both of them served on Royal Commis- 
sions, and Beatrice fought a long and 
bitter struggle, first on the famous Royal 
Commision of the Poor Laws, and later 
after having submitted her minority re- 
port outside, when she took the issue to 
the country. The Webbs 
institutions; they created 
they finally became a British institution 
themselves. 

All this is vividly described in Margaret 
Cole’s book. It is a pity, however, that 
Mrs. Cole’s apparent dislike for psy- 
chology (she betrays it early in the story 
when in talking about Beatrice’s child- 
hood she says that there was “nothing 
for Freudians to lay hold on”) has cut 


investigated 


institutions; 


her off from making it an even better 
book. The psychologically aware reader 
could make his own rhyme to the par- 
ticular rational and puritanical brand of 
socialism that the Webbs developed. This 
is a minor omission compared with the 
lack of psychological insight displayed 
when it comes to explaining the change 
of mind that Beatrice Webb underwent 
in respect to Soviet Russia and that led 
Webbs latest publication: Soviet 
Conmunism: A New Civilization? (The 
question mark was omitted 1 
editions.) 


to the 


1 the later 


I do not wish to discuss this book here, 


let alone its subject. The matter that is 
of interest in discussing a biography is 
the change that occurred in her ideology. 
The phenomenon of a change of mind, or 
heart, in the sphere of political thought 
is of such overwhelming importance in 
our present world that it deserves in- 
tensive research and thought. [ believe 


we would be better qualified to solve the 








“You want a book? Any special 
size or color in mind?” 
New York Time gs. 


international problems of the day if we 
understood on a deeper level than 
Margaret Cole presents it what happened 
to Beatrice Webb between the late 1920’s 
when she called the Russian Revolution 
“the greatest misfortune in the history 
of the labor movement,” which, “may, if 
we are not careful, prove to keep back 
the advent of economic democracy in 
England for half a century” and the 
early 1930’s when the Webbs went out 
to Russia for not quite three months, 
and fell in love with it on first sight, so 
that for years afterwards nothing but 
Russia mattered. As it stands one knows 
only the external factors: her attitude 
before and after; the events of 1931, and 
the ignominious death of the Labor Gov- 
ernment in which Sidney Webb had held 
ministerial rank; Beatrice’s deep pessi- 
mism about England at that time; the 
feeling of having done her life’s work, 
and the fact that she had little faith left 
in the living social forces of the day. 
Out of this Beatrice, at the age of 74, 
developed a new enthusiasm and a new 
faith. 

There are a few indications in the book 
about the nature of this change. One 
wonders whether the nervous breakdown 
that Beatrice Webb suffered a year be- 
fore the publication of Soviet Commu- 
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Tolstoy From the Inside 


h 


Review by ISAAC ROSENFELD 


TOLSTOY: AN APPROACH. By Janko 
MacMillan Co. New York, 
166 pages. $2.00 


La vrin. 


1946. 


I: irony ever becomes an independent 
field of speculation, something on the 
order of metaphysics, studies such as 
this one will go toward making up its 
groundwork. Tolstoy emerges from this 
book as an image of complete irony: 
there was hardly an aspect of his nature 
that did not have its ironic opposite, not 
a good trait without some evil lurking 
in it, not an evil tendency without some 
striving after a compensatory good. Out 
of these conflicts that nearly tore Tolstoy 
apart, sprang, one might say—and it is 
disappointing that Professor Lavrin does 
not emphasize this point enough—the 
Russian novelist’s great feeling for 
drama, for the analysis and opposition 
of character. Lavrin’s approach to this 
very complicated nature does not, to my 
mind, go far enough in linking the man 
with the artist Tolstoy, and on the whole 
neglects to trace the reflection of his 
inner tensions in the externalized form 
The establishment of such 

the most relevant and 
problem that biography 
regard to art. Professor 
oncern is almost entirely with 





of his fiction. 
a linkage is 
fascinating 
raises with 


Lavrin’s 


Tolstoy the man, and with his moral 
sexual conflicts. As such, however . 

. hy 
study is a good one, well docu ; 


P Mented 

and with more than a little feeling fy 
é ay lor 

the drama inherent in its subject matte 
Ver, 


Professor Lavrin uses as his SOurees 
Tolstoy’s novels, stories, diaries, letter 
religious tracts, the writings of his wile 
and many of his contemporaries, “ 
Tolstoy’s moral dilemmas, his sensual; 
and- striving after goodness and purity 
his fear of death and religious uncertaiy, 
ties and the desperation that drove bin 
late in life to break with his past an 
disown his greatest work are Presented 
in some detail. Lavrin also undertaki; 
to judge the moralist in Tolstoy by con. 
paring him, unfavorably, with Nietgss. 
a procedure in which one may well fi 
low him. There is a directness and sever. 
ity in his censures which seem well dee 
served. His book would have been mor 
valuable, however, if instead of express. 
ing the customary, and at the same time 
rather cursory, awe of Tolstoy’s art, 
had devoted some of his energy {ox 
analysis of Tolstoy’s fiction, following 


through Tolstoy’s conflicts to the Point 
of their greatest embodiment (and pare 
tial resolution) in the creation of cha 


acters and in the development of a 
insight unequalled by any other moden 


writer, 








Poland and Britain 


Review by DAVID J. DALLIN 


POLAND IN THE BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT, Vol. I (March 1939—August 
1941. Jezef Pilsudski Institute of 
Lone o, Nev York, 1946. 495 pp. 
$5.00. 


Tue Jozef Pilsudski Institute of Amer- 
ica will publish three volumes which will 
preserve the discussions in the British 
concerning 
the six war years. This is the first vol- 
ume, embracing the initial period of the 
conflict, from March 1939 to 
August 14, 1941, ending with the At- 
lantic Charter. Waclaw Jedrzejewicz is 


Parliament Poland during 
g 


wol ld 


the editor. 

The British House of Commons was 
parliamentary 
world in which the events of our time— 
declarations of war, invasions, treaties, 


the only body in the 


battles, and peace offers—were discussed 
freely and at length. Neither the Amer- 
ican Congress nor any other parliament 
has as fine a record as the age-old insti- 
tution which, even during the intensive 
bombing by the German air force, re- 
mained true to its tradition. Therefore, 
in these pages and speeches, the complete 
course of recent history again passes 
before our eyes, with its great actors, 
many of whom have passed away, and 
others who have risen to power and 
international fame. 

The book recalls first, Britain’s “guar- 
antee” to Poland in 1939 and the heated 
debates around the British-French nego- 





nism, and from which she recovered— 
in itself a remarkable sign of vitality— 
had anything to do with it. It appears 
that all through her life she had the need 
for a strong, unwavering faith in living 
institutions. But these are meagre 
guesses. The oversimplified explanation 
of the Soviet critics that Beatrice was 
senile by that time is as preposterous as 
that of the Soviet admirers who said that 
Beatrice was badly informed before. To 
answer the psychological question about 
her change of mind one would*have to 
have more data. To put the question 
certainly does not detract from Beatrice 
Webb’s greatness. Neither would an 
understanding of why Beatrice Webb 
became an admirer of Stalin’s Russia 
speak for or against Stalin or Russia. 
But it would increase our insight into 
the causes of the instability of political 
ideologies, and into the needs and desires 
that are fulfilled or frustrated by de- 
mocracies and dictatorships. 


==—_—_——————— 
tiations with the Soviet Union; then, ty 
German attack on Poland and the alme 
automatic declaration of war by Britax: 





then, the Soviet ib in the back,” th 





indignation of and also tw 


fine nuances in the attitudes of Winsty 
Churchill and the Lal Party. Th 
Soviet-German agreement about the pare 


tition of Poland provided the ground fer 
the consideration of t!] Hitler-Stalia 


appeal for immediate peace, and th 
efforts of the British Communists # 
terminate the war against Germany. Ti 
activities of the Polish armed forces 
the West after the German and Sor 
occupation of Poland were considered 4 
detail. } irge of hopes 
1941, Britis 


agreement 


Finally. the up 
reflected when. in July 

Polish-Soviet 
followed the German invasion of Russ 
and the Atlantic Charter was accepted 
the true gospel of war aims. 


Soviet and 


We see Neville Chamberlin  playmg 
at first the leading role in the Britt 
Parliament. Winston Churchill joined 
Cabinet as Lord of the Admiralty Wi 
war was declared on Germany. Af 
weeks later Clement Attlee became La 
Privy Seal, and Ernest Bevin Minis# 
of Labor. It is interesting to note bi 
Bevin in those days never participa 
in debates on international affairs ® 
garding Poland. 

This book is not only useful for a 
historians, but it makes interest 
sometimes exciting, reading for 
intelligent person who wants to unde! 
stand the trends and meaning of cures 
events, 
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Diplomatic or Military Victories? 


From C. R. PETTES 


To the Editor: 


ls your leading editorial in the August 
41 issue, “armed Peace or War, you 
yaie that a great “diplomatic” war is 
going on between this country and 
Russia which may develop into a shoot- 
ing War _ 

You further deciare that “Either the 
Soviet Union must suffer a great mili- 
tary defeat — which nobody wants — 
oe must suffer a great diplomatic 
defeat.” 

That seems logical, the 
gre going, but Is it necessarily 
Your whole editorial conveys the idea 
that the only way we can make Russia 


way things 
true? 


rild to us diplomatically is to threaten 
ber with war. 
that we will be first to attack. 


That implies, of course, 


That appears to me to be an impossi- 
bility—and Russia knows it! Only Con- 
and no one—not 
Russia 


gress can declare war, 
even the President—can assure 
that, no matter 


that Congress will do 
how fierce the diplomatic struggle may 
become. On the other hand, it seems 
safe to say that we never will declare 
war again unless directly attacked. 

Assuming that war does come—what 
assurance have we that we will not be 
defeated? You say that there is no 
danger that war will break out in the 
believe, is true. 
Probably not 


near future, which, I 
When, then, will it come? 
until Russia has plenty of atombombs 
and other modern weapons to feel sure 
of vietory. You can visualize the effect 
of her first attack! 

Our military authorities are planning 
on being able to “retaliate” and relying 


on being so “strong” that Russia will 
not risk attacking us. ‘That hardly 
makes sense—her attack would be 


against our mainland, and I can imagine 
that a large fleet of pilotless planes or 
robots would destroy practically all of 
our large cities, and that most of the 
people not killed by the blasts would be 
killed by the lethal rays emanating from 
the explosions. 
from outlying 
a us no good. 
And so, as I see it, we will never be 
able to persuade or Russia to 
abandon her efforts to “dominate the 
world’—and let the USA dominate it. 
Is it not really commerciad rivalry that 
is at the bottom of all the trouble? 
Articles in your own paper state that 
we are trying to “eliminate competi- 
ton” as much as possible—even in 
England and France—so that this coun- 
ty can have the largest share of world 
trade, 

It appears to be a contest between 
two systems of economics—“production 
for use” and “production for profit.” 


Retaliation, after that, 


“defense” points, would 


force 


And, so far as | can see, the former is 
taining on the latter. Each has its 
merits and its defects. Perhaps both 


fan continue to exist in the world—if 
they will get together and cooperate in- 
ee etting each other. Eric John- 
7S they can, Willkie was of the 

"me opinion, 
ut you evidently lo 


erp ops 
Peration possible. You think we must 


Proceed on the theory that we must 

Sey destroy u” be destroyed. Russia 

a uy wishes diplomatically 

~ ay ar which she cannot win. 

" _ not seem to be the view 
© of our leading men. 


Fost J John 
“er Dulias (August Reader’s Digest) 


mays that the | N “will 
Mernationa! 


where 


not think co- 


never assure 
peace merely by being a 
i their differ- 
« must also be a place where 
* organize together projects of 
an betterment and mutual advan- 
Out of that can come a sense of 
deship and m 


nations air 


mra : 
utual trust and con- 


f the which would strike at the root 
— which now plague us.” He 
ies np ‘As a member of UN, 
M8 done much better than we have 
: © find ways whereby the na- 

8 can Cooperate to their 


tage. mutual 
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And Edward R. Stettinius (Septem- 
ber Reader’s Digest) says: “Let us make 
it an error to think that countries of 
private capital and countries of public 
capital must fight. The way toward that 
end is to get all countries to cooperate, 
within and outside of the UN organi- 
zation, in their striving for their com- 


mon good. It is only good, positive 
good, that drives out evil.” 
I agree with these men. And I be- 


lieve there is a way in which we could 
bring about that “sense of comradeship 
and mutual trust and confidence” which 
would enable “all nations to cooperate” 
in their striving for the common good. 

That way is for us to invite Russia, 
and other nations, to scientists 
here to collaborate with 
to develop peacetime 
energy. We should 
project just as we did the 


send 
ours im @ 
project uses for 
atomic finance the 
atombomb 
project. 

At present we are striving to do it 
alone—with the evident object of mak- 
ing it still more possible for this nation 
to outproduce all others and dominate 
the world commercially. That is not 
cooperation, and only makes matters 
worse. 

Leading scientists, who had much to 
do with the atombomb project, have in- 
formed me personally that such a 
project could be carried out without re- 


vealing any of the “secrets” regarding 
the atombomb. 
Why, then, should it not be done? 


It is the greatest opportunity we will 
ever have to create a friendly atmos- 


phere among the nations, which is abso-' 


lutely necessary if we are ever to estab- 
lish peace in’ the world. 

Or don’t we want peace unless we can 
first force Russia to yield to us diplo- 
matically? That seems to be the atti- 
tude of our diplomats-—and of the pub- 
lic press—even The New Leader! 

Long Beach, Calif. 


THE EDITORS REPLY 


The editorial to which C, R. Pettes 
refers did not advocate threatening 
Russia with war, and it certainly did 
not suggest that “we will be first to 
attack.” It stated explicitly that “armed 
peace is the best we can hope for... 
since the only alternative to it is now 
full-fledged war.” The New Leader sug- 
gested that the United States give 
military guarantees to those countries 
threatened by absorption into the ex- 
panding totalitarian bloc whose head- 
quarters are in Moscow. If defending 
the independence of small nations con- 
stitutes aggression, then it was Britain, 
not Nazi Germany, who started World 
War Il. 

The atombomb is not now and never 
has been the root cause of our difficul- 
ties with the Soviet Union. Before the 
bomb was first exploded over Hiroshima, 
the USSR had added more than a 
quarter-million square miles to its terri- 
tories, and had established de facto con- 
trol over another half-million square 
miles: compared to this, Hitler’s pre- 
war expansion was insignificant (about 
85,000 square miles). And how can the 
United States “cooperate” with a state 
whose pledged word is worthless? In 
the past seven years the Soviet Govern- 
ment has broken six non-aggression 
pacts, the Yalta, Teheran and Potsdam 
agreements, the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian 
treaty, the pledges not to sovietize the 
Baltic or Balkan States, and the At- 
lantic and United Nations Charters, to 
mention just a few. What reason is 
there to suppose that Stalin’s level of 
honesty will be raised by handing him 
the secret of atomic energy? The em- 
phasis of the new five-year plan is on 
making the Red Army strong, not on 
producing for consumers; so that by 
assisting the Russians in developing 
atomic energy for industrial use, we 
would be raising their war potential, 
even if we kept the atombomb for our- 
selves. 

The New Leader agrees 





with Mr. 


Peites and John Foster Dulles that the 
UN “will never assure international 
peace by being a place where nations 
air their differences.” Judging from the 
fact that Britain and the United States 
have both offered to relinquish the veto, 
the western democrati: governments 
agree too. However, even when Bernard 
Baruch offered the Russians informa- 
tion concerning, not only peacetime use | 
of atomic energy, but the bomb itself, 
Stalin refused to loosen the undemo- 
cratic structure of the UN. 

Mr. Pettes has repeated the wide- 
spread myth that the United States is 
out to crush Russia for economic mo- 
tives—that our capitalists are spear- 
heading a plot against the peace in 
order to get a larger cut out of world 
trade. If our foreign policy were really 
dictated by such considerations, then 
our main animus would be directed 
against Britain, our chief competitor, 
and not against the Soviet Union. And 
in any case the state capitalism of the 
USSR has entered the fight for markets 
with a ruthlessness that must leave our 
own businessmen gasping. The United 


States has no such private preserves 


as the Russians have established im 
Eastern Europe. 

At the end of the war the USSR had 
an enormous reservoir of gcod will in 
this country. Instead of using it to pro- 
mote cooperation, Stalin expended it in 
trying to force us to countersign his 
conquest of Eastern Europe. If you 
want to cooperate with the Russians, 
you'll have to do it on their terms. 
Sialin does not intend to attack us, 
now, and is certain that we will never 
be the first to attack. Therefore he be- 
lieves that he can force us to continue 
to appease. Certainly we should not 
attack, but neither should we capitulate. 

In our next issue, David J. Dallin will 
deal with this crucial question. We have 
received many letters like this one from 
Mr. Pettes, as well as a lot of letters 
asking why we are opposed to war with 
Russia now. There is an_ intelligent 
alternative to either appeasement or 
war. In fact, appeasement finally means 
war. Unless by means of a clear, firm, 
consistent, progressive foreign policy 
we can win diplomatic victories, we will 
not be able to avoid the 
winning military victories, 


necessity of 





The Baltic Problem and the Paris Conference 


From BRUNO KALNIN 
To the Editor: 


From its start the Paris conference has 
been embarrassed by a strange and un- 
foreseen complication. The Soviet Union 
has placed among its chief delegates the 
three foreign ministers of the Baltic 
states. Thus the Baltic question, which 
is not on the agenda of the conference, 
is actually facing the delegates. 

This popular step was not motivated 
by any practical reason. The three Baltic 
ministers are neither diplomats nor ex- 
perts whose presence is required. The 
whole move is in the nature of a political 
demonstration. The USSR aims by this 
means to force British and American 
recognition of the Sovietization of these 
states. If our delegates accept the fact 
of incorporation, this will be equivalent 
to formal recognition. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the western powers must 
once and for all consider this matter 
on its merits. It can no longer be side- 
stepped. 

At previous conferences of the Big 
Three the United States and Britain 
have opposed the incorporation of the 
three Baltic states in the Russian system 
and have postponed formal! consideration 
of the problem to the peace conference. 
Since it was not to be considered at the 
Paris meeting, the intention must have 
heen to take it up in connection with the 
treaty to be prepared for Germany. 

The leaders of the Baltic Resistance 
movement have in numerous declarations 
made this situation clear to the Allied 
governments. This movement includes all 
political parties except the small and 
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Dorothy Bellanca — A Tribute 


From PAULINE M. NEWMAN 


Once again death has invaded the 
Amaigamated Clothing Workers and 
taken one of its strongest pillars— 
Dorothy Bellanea. How painful it is 
for us, who loved her, to face the bit- 
ter reality of her tragic and untimely 
death! It is difficult to express our 
grief over the death of this true 
humanitarian, a great and a 
cherished friend. Silence, sorrow and 
a quiet resolve—these only are left for 
us who must carry on. 


soul 


But who of us privileged to work 
with her will ever forget her profound 
sincerity in ali she undertook to do; 
her boundless faith in the cause of 
labor; her understanding, her toler- 
ance and her compassion? These quali- 
ties won her respect, admiration and 
love, not alone from her co-workers 


UNHANEETOOALAGOOUTTENPE FTA SANEPLAHEEAPORU MTEL ATAU ANE} HTAROULANOAOU UHV HAVA ETHOS 


et HR OUND) REPL HAE VOY StF UY TEE 


unimportant group of Communists.- It 
includes, also, the parliamentary deputies 
elected in the last free election. These 
resistance forces have sent a memoran- 
dum to the delegations at the Paris con- 
ference asking them to take a stand for 
the independence of the Baltic countries. 
The Socialists of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia sent a document to the interna- 
tional Socialist conference which met in 
London, demanding free elections with- 
out the supervision of occupation troops., 
All parties and groups from the right 
to the Jeft unite in making these demands, 
The Communists are so small a group 
that they need not be taken into account. 
In Lithuania, for example, they number 
only 3,000 according to official computa- 
tion. 

The USSR has over-run and annexed 
these helpless countries exclusively from 
motives of power politics. It gains no 
economic advantage. Baltic ports were 
always at the service of Russian com- 
merce. But possession of these coastal 
Russia control of the 
Baltic Sea from Viborg to Koenigsberg. 
She will, moreover, have increased power 
to threaten and control the Scandinavian 
countries. Thus an ambition which the 
masters of Russia have nurtured for cen- 
turies will have been satisfied. 

This matter of the independence of 
the little Baltic countries is a problem 
for the conscience of the entire demo- 
cratic world, Their citizens have special 
faith in the United States of Americ 
The solemn promise of President Roose- 
velt that their independence would be 
protected must not be forgotten. 

Stockholm. 


countries gives 
















but from 
society. 
Her beginning was humble enough. 
She knew the taste of poverty, knew 
the meaning of child labor. Long 
hours of work and pitiful wages were 
her lot when still very young. It was 
therefore quite natural for Dorothy 
to respond wholeheartedly to the call 
of the Amalgamated. She became one 
of its builders throughout the long 
years of its existence. 
Too ill to attend the last meeting 
of the union, Dorothy sent a ringing 
message to the delegates. The last 
paragraph is characteristic: 
“The Amalgamated spirit,” she said, 
“has never yet failed. It will not fail 
now. This spirit has served not only 
our own members but all the peoples 
struggling toward achieving full free- 
dom. May that spirit live forever.” 
New York. 
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for 4 weeks beginning Sept. 29th. 


AT LOEW’ s STATE 


tuddy Morrow and his 
tra headline the sage bill at Loew’s | 
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State Theatre. The noted trombon 
ist will be aided in his musical 
offerings by vocalists Jeff Dixon 
and Madeline Russell. 

Rex Weber, recent comedy ‘sta! 
f “Polonaise,” will also appear on 
stage. The veteran musical comedy 
favorite of trother, Can You 
Spare a Dime” fame, will offer 
songs and some of his inimitable 


clowning. 
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S. Hurok will present the Ballet Russe at the Metropolitan Opera House 


Hurok’s Season of Ballet 
novelties. 


Mr. 
new 


| MAX METH SIGNED FOR 

“THE BEGGARS' OPERA" 

Max Meth has signed as musical 
director for Dale Wasserman and 
Perry Watkin’s production of the 
new jazz version of “The Beggar’s 
Duke Ellington and 


| John Latouche. 

The score of this modern version 
of the English classie will be ar- 
ranged by Mr. Ellington in ecol- 


laboration with Billy Strayhorn, 


composer-arranger and long-time 
associate of “The Duke.” Mr. | 
Strayhorn arrives from the West 
Coast tomorrow to begin work on 


the a gnment. 





® WHAT WAS CAESAR? 
“CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA,’ 


Film scenario and dialogue by | 
Bernard Shaw. Produced and 
directed by Gabriel Pascal. 
Technicolor. Presented by 


lished this side of the Atlantic. 
|“Coasar and Cleopatra” a brilliant | 
|play has been transformed into a 
| bralliant film. 5.3. &. 


ry eocepinecks 
| LAST WEEK FOR 





Arthur Rank. Released inroash wi 
United Artists At the Astor | I’ VE ALWAYS LOVED you" 
Theatre. | AT CRITERION THEATRE 
| The brilianc x the sharp satire, Republic’s Technicolor produc- 
jand the light playfulness of 3ern- | tion “T’ye Always Loved You,” 


| . € 7? . “¥. 
jard Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra | starring Philip Dorn and Cather 






| Roman Caesar promises to send her 

|—an up-and-coming fellow named 
| Mark Anthony. All these moods 
i Vivien Leigh lifts with a syarkling 
performance, with a surface frailty 

















lally the movement is slowed by con- 
| versation, but Shaw's conversation 
lis the best conversation of our time. 
I wish we might have a chance 
hear the play “In Good King 
not yet  pub- 
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to 


'C harle s’ Golden Days,” 
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PARAMOUNT 


TIMES SQUARE © MIDNIGHT FEATURE NIGHTLY 


‘ilm: ‘Caesar & Cleopatra’ & Shaw 


“HOME SWEET HOMICIpg 
IN 2nd WEEK AT ROxy 


Craig Rice’s “Home Sweet 
” new 20th Centur 
based 


cide, 
edy 


cn the 


Lynn Bari, 


Stockwell and Connie Ma 


; now in 


«ih PATRIC KNOWLES 
Dwected by GEORGE MARSHALL - A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 


lle. 
“AN EXCELLENT STAGE SHOW.” 


Shay On 


its 
| Roxy Theatre. 


are captured with consummate ar-| ine ana i, currently showing at| The new Roxy stage show, 
jtistry in the technicolor film presen-| [oew’s Criterion Theatre, will be ;Senting the in person appeara, 

| tation of the play. The moods and/held over for a third and fina] Of Hildegarde and her own 
movements of ancient Egypt, land | week beginning this Friday, Sep- guin toom Radio Show 
of the Sphinx, unrol] | tember 20. starts a second week, ; 

> rf S essior vrreat Cae 9 ° 

“The 4 dieses of Vivien Leigh, | oe supporting cast includes| “Home Sweet Homicide” bry 
| I siagelgece |W illiam Carter, Maria Ouspens- to the screen the home life of 
poummes in conquest and faces siege.|kava, and Felix Bressart. aviblion:- wane her . Coale Rice, a 
Agony hor Rg Rawr ay atitades | Selected short subjects and the |three precocious children why 
| i |latest News of the Day are the ite mpt to aid her in her 

as under the tutelage of the al- | added featurettes on _the program. | mysteries. — 
ready elderly Roman a shifts} — aitiae 

ifrom frightened child and petulant] 

jspoiledling to majestic queen. Yet 

even in her most queenly moments | 

\the child breaks through, as when} 

she purrs (Egyptian kitten!) at] 

jthought of the handsome young} 













yet inner strength. 
Claude Rains as Julius Caesar | 
andes superbly the part he is in-| 
itended to portray. One wonders of | 
course—and not for the first time 
whether this restrained, complac- 
eent, wisely moderate general is a 
true picture of the Roman leader, 
or an intentional Shavian concept, te 
or perhans Mr. Shaw himself in the] THERE Is LAUGH? 
role of Caesar. Whichever of these “MR. T. RK] ER, Lots OF 1y 
| the part is, Claude Rains makes it HE w NGTON WAS A Fr Cecelia Aun, P 
warm and understanding, with an THE SAMp — ‘ABLy FELLO - ae 
| overall fine quality that even in his| ‘THE ‘, EVERYONE VE How LIKED HE 
informal hours lets you know this| FUNNIEST mo ; L” . THE Picty *Y JEsr, 
man is great. MOPE’s Fun, VIE BOB Hope y - nn IY, Pin, Usr 
Here and there in the picture} TH NIE. a “VER HASH ap, 
some of the action seems irrelevant, | EPARAMOUN Mortimer, Dai, - —~Alip a 
as when the Egyptian artist duels TAL DIENCE js ¢ ied r orld. Tey 
with the Roman guards. Occassion- : 


—Herold Tribune 
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Directed by LLOYD BACON - 


On Stage... 


PATSY KELLY 


ELEANOR TEEMAN * 


ROXY 
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“TERRIFIC”.... On Stage and Screen! 
|K CRAIG RICE’S 


PEGGY ANN GARNER - 
Lynn BARI - Dean STOCKWELL - Connie MARSHA 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


JSNULIDIEGAUIRIDIE: 


Starring in Her Own Penguin Room Radio Show—Featuring 


GAE FOSTER 


Mi: ddddddhdddsisddddshddsddbdbddddbdddddddddddddidddcdctsae: 










SWEET 
ICIDE 


with 


RANDOLPH SCOTT 


Produced by LOUIS D. LIGHTON 
* 


. IN PERSON! 


JAN MURRAY 


* ROXYETTES 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 








ARNOLD PRESSBURGE 


PRESENTS 
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LANDIS 









BRANDT’S COOt 
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BWAY & 46th 
Doers Open &30 hg 


y- Fae. 
c best-seller, 
|starring Peggy Ann Garner, 
dolph Scott, 


second week mh 
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hree Wise Fools” Next at the Capitol 


®MARGARET O'BRIEN PLAYS 
HER FIRST IRISH ROLE 


Starring little Margaret O’Brien, 
with Lionel Barrymore, Lewis Stone, 
Edward Arnold and Thomas Mit- 
chell, MGM’s new comedy drama,| | 
“Three Wise Fools” comes to the | t 
Capitol Theatre screen on Thurs-| | 
day, Sept. 26th. | 

“Three Wise Fools” tells the} 
story of three hard-bitten old bach- | 
elors, all once in love with the same | 
beautiful girl who subsequently | 
elopes with an improvident singer | 
and has since died. The three adopt | 
her little granddaughter in order to} 


, 
4 


| 








At Brooklyn Paramount At R.K.O. 


raconerr acc at mae 


Claude Rains who essays the title role in the United Artists film 
“Caesar and Cleopatra” at the Astor. 


uable piece of property. But 
imaginative child remakes 


her love. 

Directed by 
new picture 
production by MGM. 
moves from 1870 
land, then back to the 
1910. As Sheila O’Monahan, Marg- 
aret O’Brien plays her first 
role. Although she has appeared as 
an English child, a French young- 
ster, and an American small fry 
of 1905, she was never before called 
upon to deliver hre I 
brogue. 

The accompanying stars-in-per- 
son show will feature Paul White- 
man and his Radio Hall of Fame 
Orchestra; Martha Tilton, star 
radio and pictures: Roddy MeDow- 
all, direct from Hollywood; and 


Edward Buzzel 
was given 


e) 
Its 


ee 
ines 


comic. 








EW ADDITIONS TO CAST OF 
THE SONG OF THE DNIEPER' 


Maurice Schwartz has added the 
allowing ‘thespians to the big cast | 
ff “The Song of the Dnieper”: 
nachim Rpbin, Mark Schweid, 
ishon, Abraham Arco and J. 
Dla Slivko, Jacob Rechtzeit, Misha 
Kadison. This folk play, dramati- 
ion of Zalman Shneour’s book 
pf the same name, opens October 
Ist at the Yiddish Art Theatre, 
"4 Mr. Schwartz in the leading 





THEATRE CUILD PRODUC TIONS 


7 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 

OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 

with John Raitt, Iva Withers 

Jean Dariing, Eric Mattson 

Norma Howard - Jean Casto 
jAir-Cond. MAJESTIC Theatre 
Mth St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 | 


THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! | 


Based op Lynn Riggs “Green Grow | 
the Lilacs’ | 


Musie by RICHARD RODGERS 


by OSCAR 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
Harold Keel avid Burns 
Ruth Wesion | 
JAMES Theatre | 
t. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30] 


Satty Jane Watson 
MpCond. s 4 
Mth S 


Matinees Thursday & Saturday, 2:30 |] | 








Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 
pr 
LFRED 


sent 


LYNN 


+ FONTANNE 


i 
| 


| | 


Ht 
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“NOTORIOUS' IN 6th WEEK 
AT MUSIC HALL 

Continuing its capacity pace, 
Alfred Hitchcock’s screen thriller, 
“Notorious,” Starring Cary Grant 
and Ingrid Bergman, is now in its 
sixth week at Radio City Music 
Hall. 


BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
HOLDS "O.S.S." 3rd WEEK 


Allan Ladd ecntinues to head 
the Brooklyn Paramount’s pro- 
gram for a third week in “O.S.S.,” 
in which he is co-starred with 
Geraldine Fitzgerald. Desi Arnaz, 
who needs no introduction to those The film, written by Ben Hecht, 
who sway to the rhythm of the| presents its stars in a story of 
conga, rhumba and samba, stars|international espionage. In im- 
jin “Cuban Pete,” which shares; portant roles are Claude Rains, 
jhonors with “O.S.S.” at Brook-| Louis Calhern and Madame Leo- 
ilyn’s Paramount Theatre. poldine Konstantfn. 


1s 





fleece the youngster out of a val-| 

the | 
their | 
characters and their lives through | 


action | 
America to Ire-| 
America of | 


Irish | 


in an Irish | 


of | 


Jimmy Edmondson, radio’s newest | 


| Alan Ladd and Geraldine Fitzgerald 
in a scene from “O.S.S.,” in its 
3rd week at Brooklyn Paramount. 





BOB CROSBY BAND, 
ALSO "THE BIG SLEEP" 
HELD OVER AT STRAND 


Having broken all attendance |, 
records for the past four weeks at } 
the NY Strand, Bob Crosby and 
his orchestra will be held over on 
stage for a fifth week starting 
Friday, September 20. Featured 
with the orchestra is Gordon Polk; 
and as an extra added attraction, 
The Town Criers. famous vocal 
group. Also Don Cummings, 
comedian; and The Dunhills, danc- 
ing trio. 

The screen features Warner Bros. 
mystery thriller, “The Big Sleep” 
starring Humphry Bogart and 
Lauren Bacall. 


€ 
F 


Linda Darnell as she appears in 
“Anna and the King of Siam” 


at R.K.O. Theatres. 








states and south- 
western Canada, buying brones 
especially for the Garden cham- 
picnships which offer $150,000 in 
prize money for the cowboys. 


P. rT tole) aha t 


Flatbush and De Kalb 


| northwestern 
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RODEO OPENS AT GARDEN 
SEPTEMBER 25th 


One hundred and twenty buck- 











2 SHOWS SUNDAY — 2:40 & 8:40 
MURDER WITH MUSIC! THRILLS! LAUGHS! CHOPIN! 


SWAN 6c 


By BEN HECHT and CHAS. MacARTHUR 
Based on a story by RAMON ROMERO & HARRIET HINSDALE 
Air-Cooled BOOTH, W. 45th St. Eves. incl. Sun. 8:40; Mats. Sat.-Sun. 











Richard Henry Dana’s Crusading Novel 
Of The Men Who Pioneered The American 
Merchant g@@am Marine 


D Mistress Maine 


tonedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Ditected by MR. LUNT 
IE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mats. Thurs., Sef. 
AIR-CONDITIONED — 





“BULL's EYE!” ! 
—Barres, Herald Tribune 
QeiCHARD RODGERS and 
AR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


' present 

ETHEL MERMAN 

| = Im the Musical Smash 
ve 

ANE CET 

Py mving eee? 

k by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS 
Sees RAY MIDDLETON 
; ected by JOSHUA LOGAN 

ERIAL THEATRE 


Street, West of Broadway 
830. Mts. Wed & Sat. 2:30 


sti 





PER 21, 1941, 


OUR GUN’ | 


cae 
orld Premiere 


TUESDAY: RIVOLI 


ing horses never ridden in compe- 
Itition are included in the ship- 
iment of stock leaving Texas for 
'New York City and the 21st 
{Annual World’s Championship 
{Rodeo in Madison Square Garden, 
|Wednesday, Sept. 25, through 
Sunday, October 27. 
The Garden Special, 
ifrom Dublin, Texas, 
'Pullmans, diners and fifteen 75- 
lfoot all-steel palace horse 
|Everett Colborn, managing di'rec- 
jtor of the Garden rodeo, recently 
ipurchased a ranch at Stanford, 
|Montana, for exclusive of 
irodeo stock. He made a trip through 


ALAN 


ADD 


GERALDINE 


FITZGERALD 
"O. S. S$." 


plus Desi Arnaz in 


“CUBAN PETE” 


departing 
consists of 
7 
cars. 


use 





CARY GRANT: ALEXIS SMITH 
~ NIGHT. DAY’ 


IN TECHNICOLOR 
MONTY WOOLLEY: GINNY SIMMS «JANE WYMAN 


EVE ARDEN-CARLOS RAMIREZ: DONALD WOODS and MARY MARTIN 


Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ-: Produced by ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 

Dances created and staged by LEROY PRINZ ~ Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo 

Townsend, William Bowers « Adaptation by Jack Moffitt + Based on the Career of Cole Porter 
Orchestral arrangements by Ray Heindorf 
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Humphrey Bogart - Lauren Bacall 
IN WARNER BROS. HIT: 


"THE BIG SLEEP" 


* IN PERSON * 


Bob Crosby 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
EXTRA ADDED ATTRACTION 
THE TOWN CRIERS 


AIR-CONDITIONED S T R A N D 
NOW!.. 


LAURENCE OLIVIER .. 


‘a Technicolor 
TISTS © Only Engagement in Hew Vorb 
Aetcond then UTED ART 15159 Ont 


Reserved 
Tuwlee — 2: Geet ee enn taal 


“GOLDEN THEATRE 
‘Sth WEST of B‘WAY 


CI & - 6740 

















BROADWAY at 
47th STREET 
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MATINEE 
TODAY AT 
2:30 








Moscow News Letter 


(Continued from Page Nine) 
ardent advocate of a Second Party, the 
organization has made surprising head- 
way since V-J Day. It i 
of the 


executive 


significant that 
fifteen members of its national 
council, six are official 


of powerful 


rep- 


resentative trade unions, 
which have adopted a resolution hailing 
“the heroic achievements of our gallant 
allies, the peace-loving 


United States.” 


people ot the 


A huge outdoor rally took 
Red Square on July 4, organized by the 
Friends of the United States, ofti- 
cially endorsed by such organizations as 
the Rank-and-File Trade Union 
gress for Independent Political Action, 
the Citizens’ Committee for Abolition 
of the NKVD, and the League Against 
Military Control of Soviet Atomic Re 


search, 


place in 
and 


Con- 


Held ostensibly to celebrate Americen 
Independence Day, the 
took on the character of a mass de:aon- 
stration against the Soviet Government's 


rally actua!l, 





“strong-arm interventionism,” and for 
their “ruble diplomacy,” and lauded the 
foreign policy of the United States as 
a “bulwark in defense of world peace.” 
Among the speakers were Maxim Lit- 
and Ivan Maisky, former ambas- 
United States and Great 
Britain, respectively, and advocates of 
collaboration. The main 
address was delivered by Deputy Papp- 
ranov. Incidentally, he raised the ques- 
Radek and others, 
tenced ten years ago to ten years’ im- 
prisonment, will be released. A number 
of the speakers at the rally made favor- 
able reference to the Second Party idea. 
There are many who feel that a second 
party would, at this time, stand an ex- 
cellent chance of piling up a substantial 
vote, with the very good possibility of 
its being in a position to wield the cru- 
cial balance of power between, on the 
one hand, the Communist Party, 

The nation is tensely awaiting the 
next session of the Supreme Soviet, at 
which Foreign Minister Molotov is 


vinoy 


sadors to the 


international 


tion of when sen- 





hostility toward the United States. slated to defend his policies and answer 
Speaker after speaker assailed govern- his critics. The session should be one of 
ment leaders for their “irresponsible the stormiest in the history of the 
talk of American imperialism,” for their Supreme Soviet. 
night to the status of traitors... . But 
; i >, 1 ° 7 
Trends (Continued from Page Two) the greater significance is that the 


cating American-owned 
“(,erman assets.” 
* 7 


property as 


® Since there has been no quadripartile 
agreement about smashing the German 
cartels, the USA plans to act unilaterally 
to end these monopolies. The British have 
blocked agreement thus far. Rus- 
sians are reorganizing a cartel of in- 
Justries in their zone, including the for- 
mer I.G. Farben plants in the East, and 
the British are consolidating 
and steel industries in their 
volved in the whole business 
tion of eliminating German competiiion 
for world trade. 


* * 


The 


the coal 
zone. In- 


is the ques 


@ During the past years 27,000,000 
Americans have moved—generally from 
South to North and from East to West, 
the Census Bureau tells us. The Amer- 
ican is a migratory bird. 

os * 

@ One--tenth of one percent of all our 
corporation earn more than 50 percent 
of all corporate net income, Judge Thur- 
man Arnold stated. “If the trend toward 
monopoly is not stopped, America will 
goon be a totalitarian nation.” 


te * + 


® The Canol oil project in Alaska was 
a $133,000,000 flop, according to 
Mead Committee. “The detriment to the 
war effort from the resulting waste in 
manpower and materials was greater 
9m any act of sabotage by the enemy 
which has been disclosed.” Admiral 
Frnest King and General Brehan Somer- 
vell are bitterly condemned—the same 
Colonel Blimps assailed by Donald Nel- 
son for trying to seize military control 
of our economy. 

a * * 


the 


® There were atrocities committed at 
Lichfield; American soldier-prisoners 
were brutally treated. Colonel James 
Kilian, who was the responsible officer, 
got off with a $500 fine and a reprimand. 
Two enlisted men were jailed. That is 
the Army—any army. That is court- 
martial justice. Comparisons with Nazi 
or Soviet concentration camps are un- 
fair and entrue, but the stubborn fact 
remains—war gives gorillas power io 
satisfy sadistic urges, in every country 
on earth. 

® The extensive purge being carried 
through in Russia, against “bourgeois 
icaology,” by which is meant opposition 
to the regime, and against Ukrainian 
nationalists, etc., seems to indicate that 
those who believe that “opposition to 
Stalinism, though unorganized, is wide- 
spread, are quite correct. A purge is 
only necessary when there is consider- 
able criticism and opposition. However 
disguised, the purge is primarily polit- 
fecal. Heroes are being reduced 


over- 


14 


Politburo is now denying in concrets 


form the whole ide~ of autonomy of 
national minorities and their right 
to cultural development. Russian na- 


tionalism is okay, within closely con- 
trolled limits, but Ukrainian nationalism 
is bourgeois, reactionary. Thus even an 
idea espoused in the early days of the 
revolution by Stalin himself is de- 
nounced. The right of any writer “to 
make a mistake” gets particularly fero- 
cious denunciation. Yet the right to be 
wrong underlies every other right. 
- cd * 

@® Field Marshal Paul Kleist, 
former commander of the German forces 
in Yugoslavia, has been turned over to 
Tito for trial as a war criminal by 
Britain, Doubtless von Kleist will con- 
fess and implicate Britain, the USA and 
Mihailovich in an anti-Stalin plot. 


von 


CIVIL LIBERTIES LAWS 
ARE INADEQUATE 

WASHINGTON (LPA) — The recent 
lynch outrages in Georgia and other 
southern states produced one concrete re- 
sult, Atty. Gen. Tom Clark admitted that 
present Federal laws are inadequate to 
protect the life and rights of U.S. citi- 
zens and declared that he would ask the 
next Congress for stronger civil liberties 
legislation. 


The brutal mob-murder of four Georgia - 


Negroes and the persecution of Negroes 
in other southern localities together with 
renewed violence by the Ku Klux Klan 
provoked Clark into the determination to 
demand legislation that will put tighter 
screws on lynchers and organizations like 
the Klan. Justice Dep’t officials point out 
that time after time their investigators 
have gone South and brought back plenti- 
ful evidence of mob violence and Klan 
terrorism, but there was no Federal law 
under which the indictments could be 
made, 

“It is like trying to fight a modern 
atomic war with a Civil War musket,” 
Clark declared. 

Meanwhile the resurgent Klan contin- 
ued to recruit new members in several 
southern and northern states. In Florida 
it solicited membership openly under a 
regular business charter granted by the 
state. Its literature appealed for “native 
Protestant white gentiles who believe in 
America above all.” The Justice Dep’t, 
however, continued its probe of revived 
activity by the “Invisible Empire” in 
seven states. Several states have revoked 
Klan charters and California has re- 
moved the hooded fanatics’ group from 
its list of chartered non-profit organiza- 
tions. But in Georgia, Assistant Atty. 
Gen. Daniel Duke, an outspoken foe of 
the Klan, decalred that state laws now 
cannot prevent groups like the Kian from 
incorporating under the guise of a fra- 
ternal organization. 
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Rand School of Social Science 


Announces the Following Courses for the Fall Term 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1946 





Marxism and 
Democracy 


Elias L. Tartak, Chairman 
8 Round Table Discussions 
(Single Admission .75) Fee $5.00 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS 8:30 


Oct. 2nd 


Marxism and Democracy 
How to Tell Progress From Reaction 
JAY LOVESTONE 


RALPH GILBERT ROSS 
ERNEST M. VANDENHAAC 


. 
Oct. 9th 
Dialectics and Double Talk 
Totalitarianism and the Confusion 


of Tongues 
ROBERT BEK-GRAN 
WILL HERBERG 
LISTON M. OAK 


© 
Oct, 16th 


Does History Vindicate 
Marx? 
Historical Materialism, The Class Struggle 
SOLOMON F. BLOOM 


ALGERNON LEE 
MAX NOMAD 


Oct. 23rd 

Behind the “Iron Curtain” 

What Is Russia Bringing to Europe 
DAVID J. DALLIN 


LEON DENNEN 
DIMITRY GAVRONSKY 


« 
Oct. 30th 


War and the Working Class 


What Socialists Think About 
War and Peace 


RUBIN GOTESKY 
HARRY PAXTON HOWARD 
DWIGHT MacDONALD 


. + 
Nov. 6th 


Socialism—Success or 
Failure? 
The Practice of Socialism in Many Lands 
FELIKS GROSS 


HARRY LAIDLER 
ABBA P. LERNER 


e 
Nov. 13th 
The Forms of Freedom 
The New World in the Making 


PAUL GOODMAN 
MAX NOMAD 
1. N. STEINBERG 


Nov. 20th 
Democracy & Moral Values 
WILL HERBERG 


EDUARD C. LINDEMANN 
ELIAS L, TARTAK 


Problems of Freedom 


and Democracy in 
Modern Europe 
J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Professor of History, C.C.N.Y.: 
Author, “Modern and Contemporary 


European History” 


6 Lectures (Single Admission 75) 
Course Fee $4,00 


TUESDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15 
BEGINNING OCTOBER Ist 


This course aims to present the his- 


torical development of our demo- 


cratic heritage, with the purpose of 


giving a clear view of the issues con- 


fronting our generation. 


.. 
2. 


The Historic Roots of Liberalism 


The Struggle for Constitutional 
Goverment 


. The Bourgeoisie and the 


Triumph of Liberalism 


. The Working Class and the 


Triumph of Democracy 


. The Reactionary Forces in Oppo- 


sition to Democracy 


The Present Outlook 








Behind the Headlines 


Leon Dennen 


Author, “Trouble Zone” 


Foreign Correspordent 


8 Sessions (Single Admission 75) | 
Course Fee $5.00 | 





TUESDAY EVENINGS AT 8:15, 


BEGINNING OCTOBER 8th 


An eyewitness account of events in 


postwar Europe by a trained jour- 
nalist who was there when things 
happened. Mr. Dennen was sent on 
a special mission by the Research 
and Relief Committee of the Labor 
, League for Human Rights. In the 
very nature of his work, he came 
into contact with high military and 
civil authorities of the occupying 
forces. He has a full understanding 
of the problems of the people in 
various regions of devastated Ev 


rope 


The Russians in the Berlin Zone 
—What are the Facts? 


. American, British and French 


Policy in Occupied German y 


. What the Common Man Thinks 


in France and Italy 


. The Balkans—Perennial Trouble 


Zone 


. Palestine—Jewish or World 


Problem? 


. The Clash of Imperialism in the 


Near East 


. Socialism, Communism and Capr 


talism in Europe 


. Is Western Civilization in 


Decline? 











SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN OF ALL COURSES - REGISTER NOW 


HISTORY - SOCIAL SCIENCE - ART - DRAMA 


PHILOSOPHY 
Write to: RAND SCHOOL, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. 3, - AL 4-309454 


LABOR 
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NATIONAL 

The National Executive Committee, 
DF., is voting on a motion to meet 
lee York City on November 9-10. ... 
ee vork State Executive Commitee 
* eet in New York City October 5. 
4: New Jersey: Theodore Schapiro, 
a » N.E.C., speaks at cam- 
papier of wee the S.P., Sunday, Sept. 
» in Newark, Paole Zion Hal!, 114 Clin- 
‘on Place, Newark, N. J... .- Montreal, 
(sadat August Claessens speaks for 
jgurier-Outremont, C.C.F. Club, Friday, 
ent, 20, 8:30 p. m., Mont Royal Hotel. 
21, he speaks at Social and 


waign dinner 


Sept. 
See at Workmen’s Circle Centre. 
~ philadelphia, Pa.: August Claessens 
vjaks at Share Zadek Men's Club, Sept. 
% 52nd and Columbia, on “What's Ahead 
fo American Labor?” 

. NEW YORK CITY 

City Executive Committee meets Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 25. City Convention will 
weonvene Saturday, October 12... . 
Jewish Socialist Verband: Workmen's 
Cirele Division Conference, Sunday, Sept. 
% morning and afternoon, Forward 
Bldg, 175 E. Broadway. . . Joseph 
tyim will be honored at a Testimonial 
Banquet, Commodore Hotel, Sept. 28... , 
Testimonial Dinner to Mr. and Mrs. Wolf 
Weiner, member of the Coney Island 
Branch, Saturday, Sept. 21, at the Royal, 


SE. 4th St... . / Algernon Lee speaks 
wery Saturday evening at 9:30: m. 


wer WEVD.... Rand School 40th Anni- 
versary: ‘Celebration, Banquet and Sym- 
sium. Speakers: Dorothy Thompson, 
Wm. H. Chamberlain, Leon Dennen, and 
others, No. 1.... Debs Anniversary Din- 
ner, No. 17. Speakers: John P. Burke, 
Julius Hochman, A. Philip Randolph, 
George E. Roewer, Eli Rosenblatt. ... 
German Branch: Leon Dennen, noted 
journalist, just returne? from Europe, 
speaks on “Inside Eur ope,” Friday, Octo- 
her 4, 8:30 p. m., Debs Auditorium, 7 E. 
lith St, New York, N. Y. 


—— MALNUTRITION IN TURIN— 
By JACK ARMOR 


Torin, Italy—Malnutrition in Turin 
was recently reported in a study of the 
Fiat motor car plant on which a third 
of the city’s 660,000 are dependent for 
a livelihood. 

Women earn a base wage of six 
cents an hour. If they are the sole 
; support of dependents they get a cost- 
\of-living allowance. With two children 
;@ woman’s monthly income is $31. Men 
jget from $34 to $40 monthly; highly 
i skilled workers $50. 
| Many work barefooted or wear 
| woolen clogs. Those who have old 
|shoes take them off when it rains. 
| There is a great shortage of soap and 
lit is hard to keep clean. Lack of milk, 
| sugar and fats cause serious under- 
| nourishment. The average Fiat worker 
leats about 50 percent as much as he 
\needs for a minimum of health. But 
they are better off than workers else- 
|where because they get one meal a 
= at the plant. ; 
| Tuberculosis is five times the pre- 
,war rate. Anemia and gasiric dis- 
| orders are common and _ increasing. 
Sores are a common sight and they 
{heal very slowly. Fiat’s 260 doctors 





jae kept busy; in some shops up to 
| 40 percent of the workers are sick. 
|The average person is disabled about 
;20 days per year. Labor efficiency is 
| down to 20 percent of the prewar rate. 
| . — 























Your Old Kubondle . 
Will Be There 


Gus Tyler and Aaron Levenstein, in} 
a Mock Debate. . 
swing band! ...E 


Dancing to a} 


‘ntertainment and} 





fun... . See nostalgia go to work on 
your neuralgia! ... Friday night, Sep- | 
tenber 27, at the Henry Hudson Hotel, | 
Sith Street, between 8th and 9th | 
Avenues, New York City, at 9 p. m.| 
Tickets are $1.80 each, including tax, 
and you can get them from Irv Bar- 
shop, 195 Madison St., Brooklyn 16, | 
or purchase them directly at the box| 
fice. Profits go to the International 
bdidarity Committee. 





, ‘MODERN SCHOOL 

A residentiai school tor boys and girls 

ftom 7 to 12 years ot age. Small group. 
Persorial supervision. — Write: 

4 JAMES and NELLIE DICK 

}Carey Street -:. Lakewood, N. J. 

Phone: Lakewood 6-1007 


LAKEWOOD— | 











Political Arsonists Set Fire 
To Trotskyite Headquarters 


@ Arsonists set fire to ‘the Detroit 
headquarters of the Socialist Workers 
Party on July 25, forcing 85 people at- 
tending a meeting to flee hurriedly 
from the hall. The perpetrators of the 
crime deliberately poured gasoline on 
the stairways and then started the blaze, 
which spread rapidly. Luckily those who 
planned the fire attack overlooked the 
emergency exit, which proved the path 
to safety. No one was injured but the 
damage to the offices was severe. 

The SWP, attributed the attack to a 
gang of Fascists and anti-labor vigi- 
lantes. 

The Socialist Party of Michigan de- 
plored the firing of the Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party hall as putting “the entire la- 
bor and socialist movement of Detroit 

. in jeopardy.” 

The SP pointed out that it “differs 
sharply” with the Socialist Workers’ 


_ Party which it described as a “Trotsky- 


ite group,” but defends “the right of 
every group to act and speak without 
fear of ... goons.” 

Emil Mazey, co-director of the UAW- 
CIO’s Region 1, Detroit East Side, said: 
“Although I am not in agreement with 
the program or philosophy of the Social- 
ist Workers’ Party I deem it my duty 
as a citizen to... 





t object.” 
0 
_ONE DOLLAR YOUR UNION FLORIST 
PAYS FOR Flowers - Fruits 
$1000.00 ° 
“FIRE_ FRED SPITZ 
INSURANCE Florist and Fruiterer 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
ia a. 2 wy er Phone: GR 5-7370 


Fire Insurance Society Owned 
and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 
WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


wnt 91 90 cents for every $100 
Bae ‘msarance is required. 
Perit is returnable whenever 

* member withdraws 


For further information 
*pply to -he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 

1 York City 
tlephone RE sent 4.2432 
» Ask tor baobles | 62 








CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With Fresh fruits, Candies. Nuts 
Preserves, etc 


NOVELTY BASKETS 


Filled 
With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
SOCIALISTS AND COMMUNISTS 


“It would hardly be necessary at this 
late date. to note the difference between 
Liberals, Socialists, and Communists. 
Yet people do confuse them, with the 
result that Communists have profited 
hugely. If some humanitarian liberal is 
called a Communist, the real Reds play 
up the fact. They hint that if Mr. Blank 
is a Red, we cannot be such bad people. 
Likewise, they delight when some re- 
form measure, such as the proposal for 
a permanent Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Commission, is called Communist. 
They can then go to the Negro and say: 
‘See, the Communists are trying to get 
you the right to a job.’ One priest makes 
the statement privately that the National 
Association of Manufacturers is the 
best propaganda agency for the Com- 
munist Party. He may not be far wrong. 

“Socialism and Communism are vastly 
different things today. Their economic 
programs may appear similar, but there 
the resemblance ends. Socialists every- 


most mature readers look for. 


ALL INFORMATIVE! 


you read the book yourself. The 


where, but particularly here, believe in 
safeguarding basic human liberties. They 
hold to the democratic processes. Where 
they are organized into parties, generally 
they are bitter enemies of the Commu- 
nists..—John F. Cronin, S.S., in Our 
Sunday Visitor, September 8. 





@ The AFL has indicated that :t will 
protest to the NLRB one of three previ- 
ously held runoff elections in Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, home of the atombomb. Elec- 
tion results showed workers at two 
plants voted for unions and at the third 
against. A recount at the request of 
AFL at Carbide and Carbon showed an 
inaccuracy in the tally, but the CIO was 
still] 255 votes ahead. 


DIVISION- 


G AUL was in three parts divided, 
While Germany’s split into four, 
But Caesar’s there too, I've decided, 
| As also is gall, only more. 


Richard Armour | 
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What Do You Look 
For in a Book? 


Surveys of reading tastes show that there are three elements that 
These are (1) ENTERTAINMENT, 
(2) INFORMATION, (3) the kind of WRITING that makes you 
say to yourself, “Just another chapter before | turn out the light,” 
until suddenly you find that half the night is gone. 


These three qualities are rarely found in one book. ‘Books of this 
sort are even rarer than good news these days. But we of THE NEW 
LEADER have discovered just such a book. 
memorable “HEROES I HAVE KNOWN.” Let's compare ‘it with the 


three rare qualities of the kind of books you never forget. 


(1) ENTERTAINMENT 


if there’s a book around at the moment that’s more entertaining, we 
don’t know about it. This book provides the kind of entertainment that isn’t 
tinsel. It deals with the happenings in the lives of some of our most celebrated 
modern men and women. Max Eastman has written this delightful book with 


no holds barred. ‘HEROES I HAVE KNOWN’ IS ABOVE ALL ENTERTAINMENT! 


(2) INFORMATION 


What better way is there to get vital information about Sigmund Freud, 
the godfather of psychoanalysis, Trotsky, the rebel, Debs, the beloved father 
of American dissent, Isadora Duncan, whore internationally-famed love affairs 
were more discussed than movie stars, Art Young, the lovable satirist of the 
human race, than to-read about: it in Eastman’s book, written by a man who 
knew them all, and from close-up. In addition to the persons mentioned there 
are chapters on Charlie Chaplin, Mark Twain, Th K. Beech 
France, John Dewey, John Reed, Carlo Tresca, Annis Ford Eastman, and d 
of others who entered their lives. “HEROES | HAVE KNOWN” IS ABOVE 


(3) GOOD WRITING 


You won’t believe how good, how sharp, how definite the writing is until 


It is Max Eastman’s 





, Anatole 
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describe, the insights are penetrating. 


The effect is delightful. “HEROES | 
HAVE KNOWN” IS ABOVE ALL WELL WRITTEN! 





WE OFFER YOU THIS SUPERB BOOK FREE 
ALL YOU NEED DO IS SEND IN ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION! 


YOU CAN SUBSCRIBE FOR SOMEONE ELSE AND 
RECEIVE THE BOOK YOURSELF! 


ee ee a 


THE NEW LEADER 


are pungent, the descriptions really 





a | 7 East 15th Street | 
= New York 3, New York , 
4 . Please send my FREE copy of Max Eastman's 
e Mail | Heroes I Have Known, in the original 326-page, three-dollar | 
a edition. Enclosed you will find $3.00 for one new subscription. 
= . 
: This | ene: WE Dene WUEPINOE ck occ cs ee dlewne heh an eect ye 
a al, ( aistitienasdnativanndteason dies sebtntvgaiential a 
= Cou pon | Me ep ft SOs 8 ee ee ee BNE Ss sue con ! 
: 
= RE EONS. 0.7) 0a: els erate. om 7 dveceptibib eal wry Oraalene ane 
= Now! l 
2 | $3.00 for 52 issues plus 10 FREE issues of the monthly section | 
é. on world affairs, World Events, | 
ha ee 














Soviet Aims in Germany 
UNICH 


weeks in Germany one of the most important 


At the end of a stay of some three 


political facts which impresses one’s con- 
sciousness is the division of the country into four zones 
of occupation, each with its separate policy and ad- 
ministration. What was first conceived, at least in 
America and Finglarnd, as a measure of military ex- 
pediency has turned into a process of political vivi- 
section which may have far-reaching resulis not only 
for Germany, but for the whole development of Euro- 
pean politics. 

Kspecially important is the deepening line of cleav- 
age between the Soviet and the Western zones. It is 
a criminal offense to be found reading a German news- 
paper published in the American zone in the Soviet- 
controlled part of Germany. Whereas political life in 
the American and British zones is as free as military 
occupation permits, the Soviet authorities have sup- 
pressed the independent Social Democratic movement 
in their zone and brought strong pressure to bear on 
behalf of the Socialist Unity Party. |Since this was 
writlen, Soviet-controlled publications in Germany 
have been banned from the American zone, because 
the Kussians rejected the American proposal for free 
exchange of literature. | 

This party is beginning to assume certain totalitarian 
characteristics, special privileges for its leaders, care- 
fully organized mass demonstrations, plebiscites in 
which it is not healthy to vote anything but “Ja.” sys 
tematic discrimination against the newspapers of other 
There 
is every indication that the Socialist Unity Party, domi- 
nated by veteran Comintern agents like Wlhelm Pieck 
and Walther Ulbricht, with a window-dressing of for- 
mer Social Democrais like Otto Grotewohl and Emil 


Fechner, is the Soviet-chosen instrument not only for 


eoparlics, arrests of too vigorous Opponents, etc. 


administering the Soviet zone under strict Soviet mili 
tary control, but also for dominating ultimately the 
whole of Germany. 

the hope of the new party to extend its influence 
in the western zones is emphasized by the recent speak- 
ing trips of Pieck and Grotewohl in the British zone, 
of Ulbricht and Fechner in Bavaria. Needless to say, 
there have been no return engagements for independent 
Sevial Democrats in the Soviet zone 

Of the national policies which are reflected in the 
administration of the zones the Soviet is the most ambi- 
tious, the most logical and, at the same time, the most 
complex and contradictory. Its final goal is the con- 
It is only on this 
assumption that Soviet official acts and the revealing 
attitudes of Communists and fellow-travelers in foreign 
countries can be rationally understood 
(or lt has always been the Soviet aim to create such 


trol of all Germany from Moscow 


impossible living conditions in the western zones that 
American and British democracy will be completely 
discredited in the eyes of the Germans and these areas, 
with their rich war-makiug potential will fall like ripe 
apples to the expanding Soviet empire 


- * 


Te: Soviet negotiators have always stood for the 
lowest limits of German industrial production. Acting 
in agreement with their satellite Polish and Czech re- 
gimes they have pushed mllions of beggared and des- 
titute German refugees, mostly women. children and 
old men, from the German territory east of the Oder 
and Neisse rivers and from the Sudetenland into the 
American and British zones. In this way they created 
an almost insoluble social problem for a bomb- 
wrecked and half-starved country 

As can easily be verified by reference to the Com- 
munist and fellow-traveler press abroad, Moscow’s for- 
eign propaganda has been beamed on the wave-length 
of a “hard peace.” One can always find in this press 
a hue-and-cry against any word of economic sanity, 
of common humanity. 

But Soviet propaganda and some Soviet actions are 
very different in the Soviet zone. Molotov’s blunt dec- 
laration at Paris a few weeks ago in favor of a cen- 
tralized, united Germany is a case in point. While 
raising scares about imaginary secret German armies 
in the western zones and clamoring for sterner de- 
nazification in this area, the Soviet authorities keep 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








many German munitions factories working full blast 
for the benefit of the Red Army. And any former Nazi 
in the Soviet zone (a few notorious leaders perhaps 
excepted) can rehabilitate himself by joining the Unity 
Party. 

The Soviet authorities have recently been making 
a strong play for cultural cooperation, expressed in 
such gestures as a eulogy to the deceased playwright, 
Gerhart Hauptmann, delivered by Tolpanov, head of 
the Soviet military administration, or in the confer- 
ring of an honorary degree on the aged German 
woman writer, Ricarda Huch. 

Soviet policy in Germany is subtle. energetic and 
quick to take advantage of the blunders and weak- 
nesses of the democratic powers. While it has been 
the consitent Soviet objective to make condition~ im- 
possibly bad in the western zone, Communist propa- 
gandists in these zones are instructed to stir up anti- 
American and anti-British feeling and. in the American 
zone, to spread atrocity stories about Negroes raping 
German women and American truck drivers running 
over German children. 


But there are two obstacles to the success 
Soviet policy. First is the orgy of rape and 
that marked the Soviet capture of Berlin and ¢ 
cities—something which the Germans have not fox 
gotten. Second, is the predatory reparations policy 
the Soviet Union, the carrying off of larve 
of industrial equipment and the taking oval ist 
German factories to produce for Russian use. 

Despite its conspicuous lack of political imaginat 
its lack of an economic plan and its dismal faily 
as yet. to promote genuine healthy democracy, Amer 
ican occupation is still, to most Germans, a lesser eri 
than the Russian. In the struggle for Germany whic 
every official denies publicly, but which every intel 
gent observer recognizes, Russians, Americans an) 
British alike have profited more by the mistakes of 
their rivals than by their own constructive achiew. 
ments. I put the question to a number of representatit 
anti-Nazi Germans who complained bitterly and oftey 
very justly about certain unpleasant “master tac" 

~characteristics of the American oce upation fore 

whether they would like to see the Americans withdray 
and leave the field to the Russians. The answer » 
invariably an emphatic “No.” 

British occupation policy in Germany is better thy 
American as regards the discipline and behavior q 
ihe troops. worse insofar as it maintains a my 
larger. bureaucratic apparatus and leaves Jess init 
tive to the local German officials. One may hope th 
the recent economic fusion of the American-and Bd 
ish zones may mark the beginning of an Ay 
American democratic counter-offensive which 
save Germany from a new totalitarianism. 








An Editorial— 


The Liberal Party and Henry Epstein 


HE NEW °LEADER supports the Liberal Party. 

That organization’s motivating faith, its legis- 

lative program, its realistic political policies are 
those which engage the loyalty of the men and women 
who have made and who support this paper. We stood 
at the cradle of this party. We have always supported 
it. And we expect to support it in the future. 

Being a comparatively new patty, it has been under 
the necessity of circulating petitions in order to secure 
its place on the ballot and is naturally eager to roll 
up the largest possible vote in order to make its place 
permanent. It must. in the present juncture, do every- 
thing which it ean do—short of sacrificing its prin- 
ciples—to gather support. 

This means. of course, a ticket made up of genuine 
liberals who have a large following and who have a 
chance of election. The party did well in taking the 
lead for Mead and Lehman. These men have been a 
part of the progressive government of New York and 
of the nation. There has been no question among the 
partly members as to endorsement of these two liberals. 

But from the start the Liberal Party has asserted 
its independence. [ts members think of it as the be- 
ginning of a movement toward a national organization 
of liberal. labor and »rogressive voters. This means 
thal it cannot serve as a tail to the Democratic—or 
anv other—kite, As it has its own liberal program 
and policies, so it must have, too, only liberals on 
the ticket with which it enters campaigns to attract 
support 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be about 
the definition of liberalism, there is one point upon 
A true liberal is opposed 
to all sorts of totalitarianism, to Communism as well 
as to Fascism. It is on this basis ihat the Liberals 
cut themselves loose from the American Labor Party. 
With an appeal featuring this point it got behind it 
more than 300,000 voters in the presidential cam- 


which party members agree 


paign of 1944. 

In all honesty we cannot conceal from our read 
the fact that in making up its slate of candidates | 
the current stale campaign, the party has dep 
from this accepted principle. We refer to the endo 
ment of Henry Epstein, the Democratic candidate! 
the office of Associate Judge of the Court of Appeal 
of the State of New York. Here are a few items fr 
Mr. Epstein’s record: 

1--On February 27, 1940, The New Masses 
contained a full-page spread of a letter from 

Henry Epstein, at that Lime Solicitor Genera, 

announcing a gift to the magazine. 

2—On April 2, 1940, during the time of the 

Stalin-Hitler Pact, Mr. Epstein, together with the 

leaders of the Communist movement and iif 

fellow-travelers, sent an open letter to President 

Roosevelt against “the badgering of Commum 

leaders.” r 

3—Mr. Epstein is a member of the International 

Labor Defense, which has been characterized 

the Attorney General as the legal arm of ‘the 

Communist Party. ‘ 

1—THle has served as a sponsor of the magatiat 

Equality and as member of the Allied Voters 

Against Coudert. the Greater New York Emer: 

gency Conference on Inalienable Rights, and tie 

Morris Schappes Defense Coun: il—all of whidl 

were recognized Communist lne-ups. 

This list could be lengthened. The error inva 
in naming a candidate with these associations 
immediately evident after the announcemest 
made. It is obvious that it will have graves 
The repercussions among Liberal Party members 
serve as sufficient warning against repeating 1i® 
future. But blunders are inevitable in the effet 
a young partly in search of a way. This mistake, 
as it seems to us, will not lead to any change # 


policy of wholehearted support of the Liberal 
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